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Go Correspondents. 

J, A. M.—We never had any ‘* Secret for Taming Vicious Horses, or Breaking Young 
ones.” G. B. Sith, Esq., of Baltimore, is the only gentleman who has the ** secret,” 
to our knowledge. By addressing him, paying your postage, we presume he will furnish 
you with the informa'ion desired upon liberal terms. The‘ secret’ was imparted to 
him, we believe, for *‘a consideration,” some six or seven years since, while he was 
the editor of the ** Turf Register.” 

The dam of the late Col. Heth’s gr. f. Gift, by Greybeard, was by Sir Charles. Gift 
beat Henry A. Wise ina match fo. $5000, on Long Island, ia 1837. 

F. B. of W.—We cannot purchasea printed copy of the song from ‘** Norma,” but a 
gentleman has promised to make a transcript of it for you. Sor’s Lessons shal) be sent 
the moment we fiad a copy—we have enquired at half a dozen Music stores. 

Hon. J. S. S.— We conceive that the announcement of your being the ‘* Editor” of 
the magazine in question is the highest compliment which could be paid us—if it should 
be currently believed, consequently we regret that you should have been *‘ inexpressi- 
bly mortitved” at the error of your publisher, We have deemed it unnecessary, ot 
course, to a}lude to the matter elsewhere, nor should we have done so in this place had 
we a moment’s leisure to write you, which we have not, being in momentary expecta- 
tion of the word ** go” in a start for the Camden races. 

W. M. D. of P.—We are greatly obliged for the Pike’s Head. 

bk. V.G. of Ky.—Your proposition ts accepted. : 

A gentleman of this city is about to ship to Mr. Wood. the vocalist, a pair of Ameri- 
cau foxes, to propagate the breed jn England. Sir Reynard of Yorasshire will doubtless 
give the new comers an apprepriate welcome. 

We are extremely happy to perceive that N. Eaton, Esq., has returned to Boston 
from his wiater quarters, and hear the ‘‘ old fellow” is as fine asa star, Long may he 
shine. 

_H. K. of Ky.—The result of your enquiries is quite satisfactory, and we are obliged 
by the attention you have bestowed on the matter. 
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SECOND MATCH BETWEEN RIPTON AND AMERICUS. 


T'wo Mile Heats, in Harness, for $1009 a side. 








Ripton again a Winner ! 





The Second of three Matches between these cracks, for $1090 a side each, 
came uff on Monday last over the Beacon Course. After a most desperate and 
exciting contest, the gallant Ripton was again proclaimed the winner! The 
cleb and public stands, which ere much the largest in the Union, were thronged 
with spectators, and the betting was unusually heavy, at 2 to 1, and in frequent 
instances 5 to 2, on Ripton. 

As in their first match, Gzorcs Youne drove Ripton, while Ggorce Spicer 
held the ribbons over Americus. The latter was manifestly in better form than 
on the vecasion of ‘his match of the previous Monday, and had much more toot 
Ripton’s cuvdition was unexceptionable, though we remarked that he had fallen 
back into his former habit of going with his neck beut, pulling on one rein. 
This occurred, probably, from Young’s leaving him for a few days to v sit Phi- 
ladelphia, ard his bewg driven, ia the meantime, by a lad. In tossing for 
choice, Ri, ton wor the inside track, as in his firat match. It was evident from 
the first attempt to start that Americus had the foot of him, but the latter sub 
sequently appeared tu tire; in the 2d attempt Ripton broke, exciting thereby 
no little anxiety on the part of his backers, and 2 to 1 was no longer offered on 
clamorous terms. 

At the 3d trial they got off together at a good bat, Ripton making play over 
the hill (on the first semi circle) at the top of his rate, drawing out clear in 
front as they reached the back stretch. Americus here rallied and went up in 
great force, but just as he reached Ripton’s sulkey he skipt, was instantly canght 
by Spicer, and fell back. ‘‘ Hurrah for Spicer! He caught him beautifully !” 
remarked ‘a good judge.” Ripton went to the half mile post in 1:18; on the 
next turo Americus again got vp to him, but on attempting to pass he broke 
up, and was again jerked down into his trot, in a style we never saw surpassed 
Heretofore when Americus has ever broke up he has broken badly—worse than 
any horse we know, but on the present occasion George Spicer’s consummate 
skill and coolness were she admiration of all. Ripton Jed through the mile 
(Americus again skipping near the score), and as usual took advantage of the 
rising ground over the hill, where be invariably gained, though a much sinaller 
horse than Americus. Half way down the backstretch A. again made a rush 
for the lead, bat broke; he was soon at work, however—laid well up to R. in 
going around the turn, and made play down the quarter stretch, where, inside o 
the drawgate, he again broke, and Ripton won cleverly by three lengths, 
in 5:12. 

It may not be improjer to semark, that several watches on the Club stand 
made the time of the heat 5:10, which we presume was correct. It should 
be stated here, that in bis last break Spicer jerked Americus, who was behind, 
across the track on to the gress near the palings, by which, though it was po- 
ticed before, his sulkey appeared to have received a strain ; its wheels, and one 
of them especially, wabbled like those of a clam cart. They were suose- 
quently taken off and inspe:ted. Both horses cooled out well, and it was iv 
every one’s mouth that “there’s no suca difference as 510 2 between the 
horses.” 

Second Heat: At the first attempt to start, Ajericus broke, but they gut off 
at the 2d trial, Ripton breaking up just after getting the word, by which A. 
opened a pretiy smart gap on him. Soun ater reaching the backstretch A 
skipt, but was caught, and continued his lead, reaching the half mile post three 
lengths ahead. Spicer kept him moving, and he led from the stand clear 
Young being unable, seemingly, to pull Ripton out to pass. The layers of the 
odds now began to look rather blue, and many commenced hedging their mo- 
ney, by betting even on Americus. Soon after commencing the 2d mile Rip- 





ton broke, and before trotting twenty yerds he was “up” again, but this time 
he gained by it, Americus continued to lead at his best pace down the back- 





| stretch, around the turn, and down the quarter stretch, going very steadily and 


well on the inside. Near the drawgate Ripton, being about two lengths be- 


_ hind, broke end run like a scared dog up to the side of Americus, where he 


caught his trot, and at the same instant up went Americus. Instead of keep 
ing his position, Young, after Americus broke, yawed Ripton across the track 
in front of him, finding it extremely difficult to pal! his horse out from the pa- 
lings. Of course Ripton came through abead, but a complaint being lodged 
with the Judges, they decided unanimously, after hearing testimony on both 
sides, to give the heat to Americus. The time of this heat also was 5:12. 

As this decision was the subject of considerable remark at the time with per- 
sons ignorant of the Rules of Trotting, we quote here several passages from 
the ‘* Rules and Regulations of the Beacon Course,” which are pertinent to 
the matter :— 


“Rute XVII.—Should any horse break from his trot or pace, and gain by 
such break, twice the dis ance so gained shall be taken from him vn coming 
out.” 

* Rute XIl.— * * * On coming out on the last stretch, each horse shall 
retain the track first selected; any horse deviating sha'l be distauced.”’ 

* Rucve XII—In all cases of dispute, and not provided for by these Rules, 
the Judges of the day will decide finally.” * * * * “They shall also 
have power fo mitigate the penalty of a rider or driver's disobeying these Rules, 
BY GIVING THE NEXT BEST HORSE A HEAT, instead of distancing the person so 
offending, should circumstances justify them in such mitigation.” 


After the 2d heat, though neither hung out signals of distress, the horses 
were evidently not ‘set forward any " by their last contest. Ripton was a lit- 
tle tired, while Americus seemed excessively leg weary. However, after a 
recess of an hour, caused oy the ‘‘ arguments of council’’ before “ the court,” 
and the “examination of witnesses,” they came to the score about ‘as good 
as new ” for the 
& Third Heat: At the first trial Americus broke, but they went away on the 
2d at a tremendous pace—faster than any brush we have seen since the days 
of Dutchman and Rattler. Ripton, overmarked, broke on going around the 
turn, and again, on getting into straight work, but an irstant only. Americus 
continued his lead looking like a winner, throughout the mile and to balfway 
down the backstretch, where he unfortunately broke badly, and Ripton took the 
track from him. But Spicer rallied him around the last turn and took up a 
close position ; Ripton broke at the head of the quarter stretch and in sixty 
yards they appeared to be dead locked, Both were out and doing their best 
going like trumps, and as true as steel. The excitement was intense and in- 
creased every instant as the horses approached the stand. Ripton coming with 
his head in the air, making what “N.” would call ‘‘a fling for fame” with 
every stroke, while Americus, ‘with his head bent low, seemed to plunge madly 
on his course with a degree of desperate energy we never saw equalled. With- 
in twenty feet of the Judges’ stand it was yet anybody’s race! and thongh ina 
moment a shout, almost appalling, from thousands ef excited spectators, told 
that the heat was over, few could have named the winner! nor was it known 
until one of che Judges proclaimed—* Ripros wins the heat in 5:17!" 

And it was a mighty close thing—quite too near to be pleasant. 
won by about eight inches! It should be stated in justice to both horses, that 
though the course was in good condition there was a strong wind blowing dur- 
ing the race, and especially during the final heat, a circumstance much adverse 
to speed. It may be mentioned, too, that the best time at two mile heats ever 
made in harness, is 5:07, which was made by Ripton himself, over the Hunting 


Park Course, Philadelphia, in May last. Recapitulation :— 


Beacon Course, Hoboken, N. J., opposite New York City.—Monday, May 22, 1843—Match, 
$1000 a side, in harness, sulkies ; jockies’ weight 145lbs. each. Two mile heats. 


Riptan 


Thos. Moore’s br. g. Ripton, ... 2.24 4----20eeseee ++ ene ce eeeeeeeee George Young. 1 2 1 
George Spicer's b. g. Americus .....4..40--00-222--eeceeeeee-ee George Spicer. 2 1 2 


Yime, 5:12—5:12—5:17. 

D> On Monday next these cracks meet again, on the same course, for their 
third and last watch, at Mile heats, in harness. We will take short odds tha, 
10,000 spectators will be on the ground. It will be, beyond al! question, the 
most interesting match of the three. Start early—the match will come off 
shurtly after 3 o'clock, 





ANGLING FOR BLACK LETTER. 
Some years ago, while in Washington, we passed a few hours in the Library 


of Congress. Among the curious productions of the ait of men which there 


attracted our attention, was a plump, stout, duodecimo, which we cvuld but) 


cursorily glance at; though we had the patieuce to copy its quaint ti:le-page, 
which we give at length. 
** HISTRIO-MASTIX, 

The Player's Scourge, or the Actor's Tragedie; Divided into two parts. 
wherein it is largely evidenced, by diverse arguinents, by the concurring autho- 
rities and resolutions of sundry texts of Scripture ; of tLe whole Primitive 
Church, both under the Law and Gospel ; of 55 Synodes and Councels ; of 
71 Fathers and Christian writers before the yeare of our Lord 1200; of above 
15 foraigne and domestique Protestant and Popish authors since ; of 40 Hea- 
then Philosophers, Historians, Poets ; of many Heathen and Christian Nations 
Republiques, Emperors, Princes, Magistrates ; of sundry Apoatolicall, Canoni- 
call, imperiall Constitutions, and of our owae English Statutes, Magistrates, 
Universities, Writers, Preachers, 

That Popular Stage-Playes (the very Pompes of Divell which we renounce 
in Baptisme, if we believe the Favhers) are sinfull, heathenish, lewde, ungodly 
spectacles, and Very pernicious corruptions ; condemned in all ages, es intole - 
rable mischiefs to themselves, to Republiques, 10 the manners, mindes, and 
soules of men,—And that the profession of Play-poets, of Stage-players, toge- 
ther with the penning, acting, and frequenting of stage-playes, are unlawful, 
infamous, and misbeseeming Christians. All pretences to the contrary are here 
likewise fully answered; and the unlawfulness of acting, of beholding Acade- 
mical Enterludes briefly discussed ; besides sundry other particulars concerning 
dancing, diceing, bealth-drinking, &c , of which the table will inform you. 

By Wituram Prynne, an Veter Barraster, of Liacoln'’s Inn, London.”’ 

The year in which this sturdy and elaborate volume of over 1000 pages was 
printed, is unfortunately cut off from the foot of the page; the bouk having 
been recently bound. But the style, the print, and the mancer of discussior, 
prove it to be an “ancient and fish-l:ke”’ production of the Press. 

Afver the title-page, follows “* Au Epistle Dedicatory” to bis *‘ much Honored 
friend, the Right Worshipfull Master of the Beuch of the Honorable, flourishing 
Lew Society of Lincoln's Ino" ‘ 

Then succeeds another “ Epist'e Dedicatory”’ to the * right Christian, Gene- 
rous Young Gentlemen studen:s of the 4 famous Innes of Court, and especially 
those of Lineoln's Jun.” 

Next is inserted an addrees “* To the Christian Reader,” in which he tenders 
his apologies for three classes of faults, which he may possibly fiod in the book. 

Ist. Its “ tedious prolixities.” 

2d. For “ some passages, terms, and phrases, which may give offecce as 
sharpe, overmalapert, immodest, obscene, and heterogenealle.” 

3rd. ‘* Repetitions of quotations from the Fathers.” 

















7 DD 
Last of all, of the introductory matter, there is an address of the author to 
his book, in Latin verse :— 
** Aucter ad opus suum.”’ 

That an apology was necessary for phrases not well-sui'ed to “ ears polite,” 
we thought very evident: we did not have leisure to imitate the delicate critic 
who sought out all the immodest words in a Dictionary, and then pronounced it 
a work unfit for chaste eyes, but we wel! remember numerous bald epithets 
which stared us in the face wherever we chanced to open the volume. It is a 
rare, curious, and laborious work ; the wonder is that one so worldly wise as an 
“ Viter Barraster of Lincolu’s Inn’’ may be supposed to have been, could have 
fancied that a formidable treatise of learned citations and harsh invective, would 
produce the least impression on the minds and habits of the people of Merry 
England. We refer to this recundite production to prove to ovr “Right Wor- 
sbipfull,” and numerous readers, that we notice every thing which relates to 
either of the sources of amusement to which our columns are devoted, however 
rare or costly; and that we are as devoted in the pursuit of works relating to 
our sports, which are our studies, as was the gallant minstrel who made a pil- 
grimage from England to “Castle Dangerous,” for the recovery of the black 
letter volume of the celebrated Thomas the Rhymer. 

While poring over the scholastic denunciations of the “ Viter Barraster” 
against the graceful dance, those beautiful lices of Sir John Suckling flitted 
across Our memory, and we incontinently pocketed our extracts from Master 
Prynne, replaced the volume in its undisturbed retreat, and ‘ walked in the 
Zodiack among tae otars,’’—that is betook ourselves to the ladies gallery in the 
House of Representatives. 


‘* Her feet beneath her petticeat, 
Like little mice peeped in and out, 
As if they feared the light ; 
And, Oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Were half so fine a sight.” 


To explain this allusion, we beg leave to inform our fair readers that there 
was @ superstition in England, that on Easter Day the sun danced at sunrise. 
With this remark, we “ bid good night,” as Hale said when he abyured the doc- 
trines of Calvin, to Prynne. 





PIKE FISHING NEAR PITTSBURG. 
PittsBuRG (Pa.), May 10th, 1843. 


Dear Sir—I observe by the last “Spirit” that the eradite ‘son of York" 
does not quite agree with “ the learned Gesner” in the case of Pixs vs. Pick- 
gxevt. The following [ find in Pennant’s * British Zoology :"— 

‘The largest Pike we ever heard of in England weighed thirty-five pounds ! 
According to the common saying these fish were introduced into England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. in 1537. They were so rare that a Pike was sold 
for double the price of a house-lamb in February, and a Pickerel for more than 
a fat capon.” 

They may have been rare in the reign of Henry the Eighth, but that they 
were not introduced into England at that time there is abundant proof. Cwav- 
cer, who flourished a century and a half earlier, in the reigns of Edward the 
Third and Richard the Second, in his ‘‘ Marchantes Tale” says— 

‘Bet is” quod he“ a pike than a pickerel, 
And bet than old beet is the tendre veel.” 

I could give other evidence of Jack’s claim tobe one of the “ oldest inhabit- 
ants” <f the country where he is deemed a “ foreigner’ or ‘* squatter,” but the 
main question is more interesting, and withal of importance—the Doctors of 
the Augle have differed on the great matter whether or not Pike and Pickerel 
are one and the same fish. Angler’s are proverbially free thinkers. British 
naturalists call a young Pike, Pickerel—In New England ard New York they 
are called “* Pickerel” without regard to age or weight, as you observe “ the 
word Pike being rarely used.” Rarinesqve’s table of the “ Fishes of the 
Waters of the Ohio” gives the following :— 

‘“ Pixe (¢sox).—We have noted a great many species of Pikes in the Ohio 
and Mississippi and their waters. They are called Pike, Pickerel, and Jack- 
fish, and perfectly resemble the fish of the same name in the Atlantic waters. 
The Indians of the Wabash and Illinois call them piccanan. They are of all 
sizes, from half a-pound to twenty pounds. 

* Esox vittatus (Jack-fish..— White Pickere|—length sometimes five feet.’ 

The term Pickerel is never used by our Anglers or fishermen, as Rafinesque 
who made a scientific examiuation, states “ there are many species of the Pike 
family” and the term Pickere! may properly be applied to one variety.” 

I send you with this letter the head of a Pike of 25 lbs., taken in the Bea- 
ver, which empties into the Ohio, 28 mies below Pittsburgh. Three members 
of our “* Walton Club” were fishing in that stream in the fall of 1841, for 
bass and salmon, of which they caught a great many, ‘in course,” but dis- 
covering that Pike of a large size abounded in the pools of the river which is 
dammed for s!ack-water navigation—they abandoned bass, salmon, and such 
small fry as unworthy their notice, and in a short time captured eleven Pike, 
the smallest of 6 lbs., the two largest of 18 and 25 lbs, weight—they lost a 
number owing to their light tackle. I send with this @ piece of the line and 
the hook used. Last Fall and Spring quite a number were taken in that stream, 
and in the Kishiminitis, which empties into the Alleghany above Pittsburgh. 
The Pike of the Kishiminitis are of a different species from those in the Bea- 
ver, having a more elongated head and body, resembling in every particular the 
Pickerel of New York and Wisconsin. In the latter country they are found 
in great abundance in all the lakes and streams, and are of a Jarge size. 

Old Izaak's disciples in this quarter use the cane or reed of the Mississippi 
for rods for pike, bass, and salmon-fishing ; they have a routed prejudice againet 
jownt-rods, A new seasoned cane-rod is hard to beat even by Conroy, but 
they are rayther inconvenient to * tote”’—we use the reel of course. What 
can a“ Porter's General Rod” and reel attached be made for at the lowest 
price? Immense numbers of bass are taken by our Walton Club every 
Fell. 

I may give you again some account of their feats in that line. At Ricnarp- 
s0n’s fishing tackle store in this city 1 saw a large number of tropnies such ae 
Pike, Salmon and Bass heads of a large size. The “disciple” who captured 
the Pike whose head I send you, has taken more fish with the rod and line than 
any other person not a professed fisherman in the country. You may think 
thia a reckless assertion—rayther strong, but if necessary I can give indisputa- 


ble facts. 

In the Fall of 184t [ took a trip to Wisconsin for the purpose of grouse 
shooting—and the Mackinac and the Sault-de-St.Marie ; for 'rout-fishing the jat- 
ter place cennot be equalled. {| must conclude this hastily-written scraw!; [ 
will, if you wish, at a future tune give you an account of tne fishing at Macki- 
nac and St. Marie. It is unequalled in this country and probably in any ot! er. 

Yours in haste, W. M. Dz 

Note by the Editor.—We have received no such acceptable addition to our 
Cabinet of Sportmg Curiosities for a long time as the Prxs's Head referred to 
in the foreguing letter, wich, we are pleased to remark, was accompanied by 
a piece of the /ine and the hook with which it was captured. We shall be gra- 
tified to hear frequently from the writer and other members of the “ Walton 
Club,” aud particolarly to receive an account of W. M, D.’s experience and 








achievements st Mackinac and Sault de St. Mazie. 
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146 
@reat Celebration!!! 


I rogramme farnished expressly for the “Spirit of the Times.” 

The Young Mer. have done themselves much honor by the splendid manner 
in which they have prepared toentertamn ‘“ Tug Great Ross.” Below will be 
found the Order of the Procession. No carriage with more than one horse will 
be allowed to enter the city during the day. Dinner will be on the-table at pre- 
cisely three o’clock. Parents are requested to keep their children, under ten 


years of age, at home. Seats will be provided for ladies.on the Common in| 


the evening. 
The ‘ Boston Young Men's Society for Meliorating the Condition of the 
Indians,” having determined that appropriate services should be performed in 
_honor of that distinguished Chief, “ John Ross,” now on a visit to our city, 
the Committee of Arrangements announce the following 
ORDER OF PROCESSION, 
which will be formed at 11 o’clock precisely. Officers, Citizens, and all others 
named in the Order, are respectfully invited to be punctual in their attendance. 





MILITARY ESCORT, 
by the '* Marshpee Rifle Guards,” (under command of Captain Popinugh,) and 
the five disbanded Infantry Companies, in undress uniform. 
His Royal Highness the Imperial Ambassador \ 
from the Celestial Empire of Nootka Sound. t Constable 
Banner metto—* Jar smoket Tankea, cooso co- 
gen come squanson cadong.” 
‘Watchmen with 5 Suite and Interpreters to his Royal High- } Watchmen with 
Chinese lanterns : ness, in palanquins. Chinese lanterng 


Constable 


’ Special Embassies from the Tongataboo, Borabora, and ‘ 
Police ; _s Fattahoo Islands. : , Police 
Legislature, opposed to Civilization, 
Marshal ; Members of the pincer sed to Civilization Marshal 
Special Embassies from Nukatrivah, Huakaka, and 
Guards ; ” Whytovtacke. ' ; Guards 


Experimentors on 


Post Commanders of the Exploring 
Steam Frigates. 


Designers of Mo- Sex dition, in battalions. Banner 
dels, &e. ? * by ** SHALEs.” 


Motto—“ O star-eyed Science! hast thou wandered there ? 
To bring us back the tidings of despair !”’ 


Underwriters. Disbanded Fire Departmen’. 
Chintz Bug Speculators in Bread Stoffs. Wheat Bug 
Barnegat Pilots Sea Captains, who have never lost a vessel. Justice Plat! 
Mr. Sammons, from Chassett, Agent for the _ Marshal 


Incendieries. 


Insurance Companies, Inspector of Mackerel, 
and Commissioner of Wrecks. 





eel 


Travelling ** Old Parr,” ou a white horse, with banner.) Essence 
Apothecaries ; Motto—* Purge, purge, purge.” §  Pedlars 
Loafers with § Funguntum, with his favorite dog } Loafers in 
canes “ Lockhart.” hardcarts 
Students of the § Original Discoverers of the best , Telescope on 
Right Aim School view of Park-st. Church Steeple wheels 


Owners of carriages, and otler vehicles, which occupy 
fee east end of City Hall. Banner. Motto—** No 





Morehal ) carriages of any description allowed to stand here, un- if Marshal 
\ der a penalty of five dollars.” 
Marshal B—— Proprietors of Premiuin Teeth. Marshal H—— 
Distinguished Tragedians, ‘in whose veins doth 
City f flow the honored blood of Warren.’’ Banner. Motto { —on 
Loungers le was killed in the capitol, B re g 
e.”’ 


( Apothecaries, who have been ) 
| retailers onder the new Li- | 


Medical Students with 
. cense Law. Banner. Motto > 
15 gallon phials |= Strain at a gil, and swal- | Pf°° 
) 


low a barrel.” 
Scrapers in § Twelve Dearborn’s Patent Watering-carts, } Sweepers in 
silk stockings each drawn by four horses. ruffled shirts 


Speculators in { Goddess of Liberty, in a triamphal Canadian pa- 
exian laads chariot drawn by four locomotives, ; triots in disguise 


Living § SARaceioee of the Graham System, ms Wood 
Skeletons litters. Sawyers 
Ship-news cmnihied from the wreck of the “Mung "3 Ship-news 
collectors packet. collecters 
@errespondents of 5 Seignor Catta Ring Gail Maucauco, } Correspondents of 
the Transcript ; “ Whig Delegate from Cape Horn.” ; the Transcript 
Marshal ; Speculators on ‘ Soothing Syrup,” and Matchless Sa- Marshal 


Retired Grocers with 
f glasses reversed 


Swain. native.” Banner. Motto— Goel ick 
“* When feil disease, with all its pains, attacks your fairest flower, 
Use Cullen’s pills, for Death in chains, bears witness to their power.” 
Mechanics of Boston, original Subscribers to the 


Webster Dinner, 24th July, 1838. ; Aristocrats 


Aristocrats ; 


Private Special committee of the proprietors of the Tremont , Private 
Police Theatre. Banner. Motto—‘: Yeas, 307, Noes, 298.” Police 
Lame § Fegesteet and Surviving Directors of the a Money 
Ducks Bank. Brokers 


Hangman, on Aer the Pirate, in a “ Claret rey yo Body 
crotches Coat.” Snatchers 
Delaware Pilots, with § Survivors froin the packet- } Crews of Oyster-boats 

** mast head” spy-glasses : ship Susquehanna. and fishing-smacks 
Tide waiters ; Commanders of long, low, black, piratical look- 


) . . 
ing Schooners. § Tide waiters 


~ Marshal Orator of the Day. By Proxy. Marsha! 
Inspectors of { Mammoth Cod Association ; Measurers of 
Fish =. eee. & Salt 
Auoatienioan { Delinquent peg = rely the East Boston , Dontloness 
SHEET IRON BAND. 
. Marshals B. Y. M.S. F. M. T. C. O. T. I. Marshals 
President of JOHN Ist V. Pres’t. 
Constable the Ross,’’ the of the Constable 
Society distinguished guest. Society 
Giraffe Fifteen-gallon drinkers under the new License Law. Giraffe 


Deputations from the Panwaget’s, Ocquapogue’s, Nar 


O. F. M. ) Fagan Manasquan’s, Seneca’s, Pottowanies, Ma- 0. L. M. 


dawanucks, Choctaws, and Chaldean’s. 


Legal Prosecutors and Persecutors of Mr. Mann, 
in an Omnibus. 


f Delegation from the Brighton Temperance pegs 


; Pettifogger 


ou stilts. Spy 


Signers of Certificates in favor of Dr. 


Reformed Males Cnamber’s Medicine, who belong tu Reformed Females 


the Temperance Society. 
T. Barr’s favorite trotting horse, elegantly caparisoned 
Weepers in “ rich turtle shell” trappings, led by a “* yellow leg "’- Mutes 
ged groom, in half mourning. 


Marshal Invited Guests and Strangers of Distinction. Marsha] 
Marshal Ctizens. Marshal 
Per order, H. Cace, Chief Marshal. 


N. B. It is expected that every gentleman who participates in the Dinner 
will join in the Procession. The Hail! will be open from 10 to 12 o'clock, for 
the reception of Ladies to view the Tables. The tickets to the Dinner will be 
received at the door, and no gentleman will be admitted, on any account, with- 
outa ticket. The Society are requested to meet at their rooms at 10 o'clock 
precisely, Dinner will be on the table at 3. A salute of One Hundred Guns 
will be fired during the morning of the Procession. In the evening there will 
be a grand display of Fire Works, manufactured expressly for the occasion, and 
for the exhibition of which a large and commodious stage has been erected, 
There will also be a brilliant display of illuminated colored lights, and transpa’ 
rencies, from the windows of the apothecaries’ shops. 

; Displs ae ORDER OF FIRE-WORKS. 

. Pigwaquet ” Lights 

2. Rockets, with “ Liquid Serpents.” 


3. Rockets, - “ Indian-colored”’ pots Cs 
4. Flyi ig ippers,”’ changing to * arre s.’ 
5. « Metialags Glory,” enclosing the ** Zone of Nameoka.” 
6. Grand illaminated piece, with “ Stars” of ** colored lights’? and ‘ Vir- 
ginia ores = 
7. Rockets, with “ hoppoquiddue. treamers. 
8. ‘ Illuminated Informer,” with a “ruby” ceutre. 
9. “Indian Pyramids” of ** Talootaboo” and “* Trevanian ” Candles, 
10. Signal Rockets, with “ copper-colored fires ” 
11. A magnificent piece, representing the ** Buttle of the Kegs,” brought over 
by the Ambassador. { 
12. Pyramid of * Liquid” Fire, very superb—never before attempted by any 
other Artist. 
13, ‘* Cherokeean” Curve Wheel of brilliant fire. 
14. © arm deh Champaign,” with grand discharge of ‘ corks.” 
15. “ Hattahoo”’ Signal Rockets, with Gold Meteors. 

16.“ Mosaic” piece, illuminated with “ rudies.” 

17. “Indian Palm” of brilliant fires. 

18. Madawanuck Rockets,” with * Old Tom” Serpents. 

19. “* Flying Papoose,” very changeable. 

20. Brilliant display of illuminated ** 15 gallon casks.” 

21. Kaleidoscope, representing scenes in the life of “ King Philip.” 

22. ** Nootha Sound Rockets,” (very terrific ) 

23. “Indian Bower” of brilliant * herbs.” 

24. Rockets, with blue stars, 

25. “* Revolving Indian,” 40 feet high, with golden “ Bow and Arrow.” 

26. Grand Finale. A magnificent piece of brilliant-colured fires, 200 feet in 
length, and 30 feet in height, formed by fifteen Brandified Informers, support- 
ing, in a reclined position, the word ** Temperance.” In the centre is per- 
ceived the motto—* Uuited we stand, divided we fall,” encircled by ** Cascades” 
of Liquid Fire, supporting crosses of various colored Liquors, and concluding 
with a “Grand discharge’’ of the whole quantity into the mouths of the 
spectators. 

This piece was manufactured at Brighton. 

N. B. Should the weather prove unfavorable, there will be no postponement. 

Freaks of the Bill-Stickers,. 

Any one who takes a glauce at some of our must conspicuous street corners 
cannot but be amused at the strange mixture of ridiculous nonsense he there 
sees. The ‘ wall-decorators” or ** bill-stickers” as they are vulgarly termed, 
in pasting poster upon poster appear to have a keen conception of the ludicrous, 
and endeavor to make ‘ confusien worse confounded” while papering the differ- 
ent walls and corners. We have already drawn attention to this circumstance 
—a strange medley we yesterday read has induced us to give another batch of 
the street-corner literature which may be seen at almost every turn. Here is 


one sample :— 
GREAT ATTRACTION!! 
GRAND FANCY PAS SEUL 
by 
U7Emma Ince ann Mapame ARRALINE..OY ' 
In which they will exhibit 
A Telescopic View of the Planetary System! 
Got up under the scperintendence of 
DR. LARDNER, 
Who, in addition, wil! lift 1800 lbs. !! 

UP For the Pointe-d-Pitre Sufferers, 
Showing the different phases of 
VICKSBURG, GRAND GULF, RODNEY, AND 
all intermediate landings, 


which are to be sold at 10 o'clock, 
BY J. A. BEARD & RICHARDSON. 
Sale positive, as 
Mary Ann Les will positively dance the 
Pas de Danube 
On Seven highly caparisoned Horses!!! 
Being her only appearance, 
As she is engaged for the Grand Chariot Nace 
Wita Orro Morty 
and the Works of Dickens complete, 
Including the Artful Dodger! 
Terms cash, 
In consequence of the inclemency of the weather, 


For which 
A Reward of $500 is offered, 


Children half price. 
Part II. 
MAX BOHRER’S SECOND CONCERT 
will take place at 
THE UPPER COTTON PREssS, 
Having been received and is now landing, 
A GRAND DRESS AND MASQUERADE BALL. 
In three acts, 
With a Lecture on Chemistry and Animal Magnetism 
Gratis, 
Madame Castel!an having been engaged. 








The whole to conclude with 
Seven New Negro Extravaganzas 
By the 42d Regiment, L.M., 
accompanied by 
Tue New Orcan or Sr. Patrick's Cuorcn. 


In this way the strange medley ran on, and we might fill three columns with 
a “bill of performances” exceeding in variety any entertainments ever offered 
an admiring public. Our opinion is, that the bill-stickers * get up” their queer 
conceits ou purpose to amuse the passers. Picayune. 


A Forum of “ Punch !” 


Punch’s Gents’ Fashions for May. 

As dress is at all times the frst consideration with the Gents’ by which they 
thiuk they maintain a position apart from the commun people, who merely trust 
to their own aoilities, unaided by tailor or haberdasher, to make themselves 
agreeable, we publish the fo!lowing information for the Gents’ own advantage. 

The celebrated Twelve-shilling coat of pepper-and-salt blanketing is now 
very fashionable, and forms an elegant summer costume. It is usually worn 
with Berlin gloves ard cheroots, which latter favorite articles may be purchas- 
ed at a very cheap rate at various shops where a lithograph uf Mr. Pickwick is 
inviting the Gents to buy. 

Some very pretty stocks have lately appeared in the windoWes the “ Gents’ 
New Fashion.” -They are of light-blue satin, ornamented with sprigs, and 
appear to be usually selected by fair Gents with auburn whiskers, upon whom 
they are exceedingly becoming. 

White cravats which take tu pieces and wash, may be purchased for two 
shillings each, and are remarkably stylish. To be very aristocratic, they should 
be worn with worked ends, the patterns taken from the stamped paper on the 
top of French plum-boxes. 

We have ubserved lately, that when we bave gone into a shop to buy white 
kid gloves, we have been invariably asked “if we sho tld not like straw-color?” 
This arises from the Gents usually patronising them at eighteen-pence a pair, 
which look equally stylish with three-and-sixpenny ones, and saying they get 
them at * Hovbegong’s.” 

The most fashwnable Gents have appeared at evening parties with their shirt- 
fronts ornamented with lace-work like a lady’s pocket-handkerchief, aud a piece 
of something pink behind it; 1 louks very pretty. We have also seen them 
in ribbed and striped stockings or pumps, and beautiful fancy waistcoats of 
washable satin, with an under vest of some lively color. The tout ensemble is 
very striking. 

Some novel articles in Gents’ jewellery have made their appearance in electro 
gold. Some of the or-aments resemble large white curraute with gilt eels 
twisting round them, aud uthers are like blanket-pins with water on the brain. 
We have also seen some sporting Gents with mosaic heads of horses and foxes 
stuck intheir cravats. The majvrity of Gents at present wear their hands large 
and red, with flattened ends to the fingers. 

Thick sticks are in vogue at present, especially with smal] Gents, which are 
usually carried held by the middle, with the handle downwards and forwards. 

Short canes are also exceedingly Gentish—about the length of a tobacco- 
pipe. They are carried with the top plunged into the side-pocket of the coat, 
aud are considered by Gents * rather the cheese.” 

The weather has been almost too unsettled for the introduction of the Blouse, 








) but a few have appesred at the shop-doors. They may be looked for generally, 
\ in a week or two. 
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Reminiscences of Mr. Claremont, <a 

OF THE T R. COVENT GARDEN, BY HIS GREAT-GRANDSON. 
The only professional anecdote I am able to re!ate with regard tomy illustr'y. 
ancestor is this :—At the time when the affairs of Covent Garden Theatre tn 
in avery bad way, Tneodore Hook happened to come into the Green Room ad 
addressing my great-grandfather, said he wondered to see him there whe ther, 
was a talk of an execution being put into the theatre. My gteat~grandfatne, 
who was a very simple man when not engaged in his profession, asked the aa 
why he (Claremont) should not be in the theatre at such atime! “ Because» 
said Hook. “if an execution is put into the house they will certainly seize ,) 
the sticks.” Everybody else laughed heartily, but my great-grandfather main. 
ss a to the last hour of his existence that he could not see the j ke. ~ 
have nothing more to add respecting my ancestor that would be interest, 
te the public; but on searching the bills of Covent Garden Theatre for the vea 
1808, I hind that be played on the opening night, which was Sept. 12h, the ve 
of Malcolm, and that the cast included Messrs. Thompson and Wilde, whose 
names both appear in the bills as Offizers, while the Gentlemen were sustained 
by Messrs. Brown, Grant, Louis, Powers, Reeves, and Sargaut. Well may we 
sigh over the good old days of the drama! We shall never look UPON their 
like again. ore 
The Easter Holidays. 

On Easter Monday Mr. Jeukins walked across the room in which he lodges 
going beyond the alcove or nook in which his turn-up bedstead is deposited. 
This isthe only way in which he passed the recess. (Oh!) 

Mr. Brown |e fi town on Easter Monday for Greenwich, where he partook of 
the gingerbread-nuts, and returned to town in the evening. 

Mr. Horatio Tomkins was among the audience at Astley’s on Monday even. 
ing. He seemed greatly to enjoy Mr. Widdicomb’s personation of Lord Eilen- 
borough in the spectacle of Cabul. 





The Aerial Steam Ship Mania. 
Report of the Committee appointed by Puack to imvestigate the comp trative merits o/ 
the flying machine, a!luded to in recent numbers of his journal. 

At the couclusion of their labors, your Cummittee have much pleasure iq 
laying the following results of their investigations before you, being now tho. 
roughly convinced uf the flighty nature of the subject, and its close approach 
to —— in the air, which has hitherto been considered as a mere imaginary 
building. 

The Arabian Nights’ entertainments, the Chronicles of Valentine and Orson, 
Peter Wilkins, Mother Bunch, and other accredited and authenticated histories, 
prove that the process of flying through the air was once perfectly feasible, bur 
that the art is now lost in common with various colors, methods of embalming, 
and transmutation of metals. It is, therefore, not too much to affirm thet this 
ingenious construction is on the eve of being found out, especially by its 
shareholders, and will be brought to as great a degree of perfection as it ever 
has been. 

The aralogy between the bird and the Aerial Courier is very properly made 
of the first consequence, for nature has ever furnished the best models that ar, 
could go from; but still your committee have failed, with all their energy, in 
discovering avy British birds with steam-engines in their stomachs. or whirl. 
gigs behind their ears; and as the patentee appears to think an inherent prin- 
ciple of life qaite unnecessary for sustaining a body in the air, they recommend 
him to try and make a dead bird fly by clockwork before he proceeds much 
further. 

Your Committee feel bound to state that, in furtherance of their experiments 
upon the principle, they purchased a clock-work mouse at the toy-shup in Ho!- 
born, and having wound him up and fastened some sails to hs back, they al. 
lowed him to run down an inclined plane, which he did with great velocity ; 
and in all probability would have risen into the air, but for some unseen, and 
therefore trifling, impediment. But as this occurrence might tase place equally 
with the Aerial, inasmoch as it is started by the same means; and, supposing 
that Highgate Hill be chosen for this purpose, as it would be awkward for the 
voyagers when they expected to be at Calcutta to find themse!ves only at Kent. 
ish Town, at the bottom of the declivity, your Committee recommend that fur- 
ther measures should be taken to guard against such disappointment. 

It is recommended, then, that the patentees fo:thwith obtain the assistance of 
Mr. W. Bradwell, the theatrical mechanist,—se being the only man who has 
ever set the laws of matter and gravitation completely at defiance,—to superin- 
tend their construction. The very name of these parts of the house in which 
he reigns transcendant—the flies—prove his volatile powers; and the public 
have ouly to call to mind the numerous flying chariots and other aerial machines 
which he has from time to time constructed, perfectly under the control of their 
directors, to allow his great powers in this peculiar line. The mere fact of his 
being enabled to let ropes down from the clouds, or attach them to the sky, 
whenever he chooses, would make him a valuable guard to the machine, to 
sustain it in the atmosphere in the event of its machinery becoming disordered, 
which would at all times be a particularly unpleasant accident, and difficult to 
be repaired. For, according to the representation, all the crew and passengers 
appear cto be shut up with the cvals and steam-engixe in a species of stipper- 
bath upon wheels with two windows. 

It is also earnestly urged that Mr. Murphy be appointed conductor, from the 
good terms on which he stands with the weather ;. that the various wiads re- 
quired fer its prozress be under the control of Mr. J. H. Tully, from his aptness 
in arranging all kinds of airs to suit any especial purpose; even those very dif- 
ficult ones which Miss Clara Novello gives herself ; and that Mr Bunn be chief 
manager, from his wonderful powers in keeping any concern afivat by unknowa 
agency. 

These things being attended to, your Committee have no doubt that the Cov- 
rier will ultimately go up, but whether the atmosphere or the spout, time alone 
can determine. At the same time, they express their surprise that what appeers 
to be the most forin-dable difficulty in the whole undertaking—viz , getting pas- 
sengers fur the first trip—has never once been alluded to. Punch. 





; , Punch’s Legal Intelligence. 

It is whispered that the promising young junior, Mr. Smoothover, has ap- 
plied forthe coif. If he should obtain it, he will offer a cognovit for the thou- 
sand pounds expense which the dignity entails, and he will give rings with the 
Latin motto of ** Curreatus Ambulator,” or, Hookey Walker. 

We have heard it stated as a fact, which may or may not be relied upon, 

that Mr. Briefless bas at length persuaded himself to privt his speeches at the 
bar in a cheap form, for general circulation. His flights vf eloquence have 
generally been devo'ed to applications for rules to compute ; but there have 
been one or two of his speeches on the more exciting subject of ovlawry. He 
purposes giving to the publication the striking title of A Voice from the Bax 
Court. The speeches will be corrected by himself, aud will comprise four 
leaves of small uctavo. He intends dedicating them to the Usher, whose 
promptness in handing in the affidavits has been very serviceable tu Mr. Brief- 
less during the whole of his professional existence. 
We have heard that Mr. Flounder is preparing a new edition of Abbott on 
Shipping. It wil dring down the law to the end of last summer, including 
the decision of Mr. Minshall on the case of the Anthracite against the Bache- 
lor The intricate question of salvage, which was mooted on the picking up 
of a broken var and a fractured skull by the Battersea watermen, will be 
very elaborately entered into. 





Punch's Literary Intelligence—We understand that the enlightened Mr. 
Wollop bas in preparation a work on the plan of the Wives of England, to be 
ca‘led ** The Aunts of Hammersmith.” 

The forthcoming work entitled ** Social Life in Brixton,” is from the pen 
of the taleuted author of * The Pumps of London.” The latter is an invalua- 
ble guide to those who seek to regain their health by drinking the waters. 

We have heard whispers of the intended publication of a “* New Peerage,” 
on an entirely original plan. It will embrace all the Piers «lung the River 
Thames, aud will bededicated by express permission to Baron Nathan. There 
is a curious chapter connecting the pearl in the coronet of the earl with the 
Early Par!, to be met with to the present day in several maisons de pot, or pot- 
houres. 
The Prince of Wales's Arms.—Among the items of extravagance for the 
pest year is one of 55! 133. 6d. fur altering the Prince of Wales’s Arms. 
We presume this must refer to the necessary enlargement of the sleeses of 
His Royal Highness’ frocks. It is a curious fact, that as the sleeve comes 
down only an inch below the shoulder, His Royal Highness is literally out 3 
elbows. —— 


Widdicomb as Lord Ellenborough.—In the new piece at Astley’s, the par’ 
of Lord Etienbureugh has been assigned to Widdieomb. Nothing can exceed 
the effect of his entrance on the back of an elephant, from which he reads the 
whole of the proclamations as originally issued by the Governor-General. 
Widdicom» seems to have entered into the character of Lord Ellenborough 
with a reimatkable aceuracy of conception. Hiv calling on the troops to be 
firm while it is as mueh as he can do to retain his own seat on the elephants 
back, is a magnificent touch of nature, which told immensely with the apdienct 
His justification of his policy to the low comedian of the piece, and his bit © 
quiet nature when he walks down to the lamps and raps his hee! with a riding 
whip were tot lost on the house; while his undertoned grow! at the equestrians 
in the final procession, was a bit of smothered feeliag that will place hima 10 
the first rauk of riding-masters. We understand that Widdicomb was 50 de- 
sirous to preserve an air of reality, apd to give as much as possible an Todian 
air to h's performance of the part, that he rubbed his moustachivs with ft of 
ink, and studied the whole of the dialogue under the immediate direction 








Punch. joe of the Agents of the E.st India Tea Company. 
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THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 





BY FRED?RIC TOLFREY, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.”’ 





Our arrival in the Garrison soonfbecame known amongst our triends, for 
the Major and myself had scercely shaken off our sporting gear ere our 
quarters were besieged by a host of inquisitize idlers, anxious to learn where 
we had been, what we had doue, &c.; and before their curiosity was half 
craulled, We learnt from them that our brother Sportsmen had been greatly 
mystified by our suiden disappearance. Not a word was said about the 
“ Riviere Chaude”—our answer to all inquiries being couched in the ful- 
jowing laconic terms :—“ Jacques Cartier— water very low—bad sport—only 
three salmon.” 

_ As we reached Quebec some two or three hours afier the usual dinner 
huur of Our respective messes, the Major and myself had agreed to discuss 
our culet and boitle of Claret at- Malhiot’s Hotel, and by the time we had 
completed our toilettes, the “ chef” of this very excellent caravansery had 
prepared a most appetising repast for us. A celebrated “ bon-vivant” of my 
acquaintance has asserted that the period devoted to the duties of the dinner- 
table isthe pleasantest part of the day, and, according to this epicurean 
maxim, I may say, that while were thus “ agreeably” occupied in doing jus- 
tice .o the culinary skill of the “ Coques Magnus” of the establishment, one 
of our servants was despatched to the mess-room of the 103rd Regiment for 
Captain Griffiths andto Mr. Hamilton’s residence, for the purpose of invit- 
ing both those thorough-bred Sportsmen to take their wine with us, as we in- 
tended, while paying due homage to Monsieur Malhiot’s tragrant Chateau 
Margaux, to broach our plan of operations concerning the trip to “ Chateau 
Richer,” and to make all preliminary and conclusive arrangements for a war 
of extermination against the snipes. We were in the act of sipping our first 
bumber of Bordeaux at the conclusion of our savoury and satisfactory repast, 
when our companions twain made their appearance. Fyrom that moment the 
corkscrew had no sinecure: the long corks were drawn in rapid succession, 
and as the generous juice was being quaffed, our projecied excursion to the 
inarshes of “Chateau Richer” was duly discussed, and the “ modus oper- 
andi’ finally determined upon. As I make it a point never to tell tales, the 
Reader must remain in-ignorance of the sum total of bottles emptied on this 
occasion, and my innate discretion also forbids me to recount the adventures 
which betel us afier our council broke up, otherwise I might have related 
how the siga indicative.of the cailing of the Garrison washerwoman, which 
carried with it the equivocal announcement that she added ‘ mangling” to 
her o:her aecomplishments, was discovered on the following morning fast- 
ened tv the door of our Statf-Surgeon :—how an overgrown portrait (painted 
by tue Major himself) of Charley Haroicker, the iittle German tobacconist, 
adoraed the Bishop’s porial:—how a colossal Turk’s head, weighing some 
tens ore Or So, Was abstracted from the saddler’s shop-door, and carried in 
triunph to the quarters of Captain Ord of the Engineers, to whom its grim 
visage bore a stricking resemblance :—how three golden balls were dexter- 
ously removed from the usurious pawnbroker’s and tastefully hung in front 
of the windows of our friend of the Artillery, Mr. Wood, as a“ pledge” of 
our regard for him, as well as to indicate his vocation, for we in the pleni- 
tae of our wisdom conceived the“ ball” to be more in bis line than that of 
the suoring silversmith:—how we disturbed from their slumbers some half 
(lozen cock-and-hen midwives, whom we despatched in different quarters of 
the city to Ladies.....who did not require theirattendance: with many more 
mischievous pranks“ too numerous to mention in this here advertisement,” 
as Lord Duberly says. In fact, a nice sense of propriety bids me draw a veil 
over our concluding frolics. Suffice it to say, we did not seek our respec- 
‘tive homes until nearly daylight, neither did we separate until we had jointly 
and severally undertaken to have everything in readiness by the following 
Monday, it having been agreed upon that we were to start for “ Chateau 
Richer” on that day. That we made a jolly night of it cannot be doubted. 
We were sorely rated by Captain Griffiths and Mr. Hamilton for having 
stolen a march upon them, and as the wine did its duty, and the Major’s heart 
opened, the important secret of the discovery of the “ Riviere Chaude” was 
ci-closed, but under a solemn promise that the existence of this wonderful 
‘ sirame” should not be revealed toany one else. A ready assent was given, 
and tne pledge washed down in a bumber of ruby wine. 

The celebrated marsh of “ Chateau Richer”—for celebrated it ever will 
be so long as snipes are sent to regale us here on earth—is situated about six- 
teen miles below Quebec on the North shore, and some nine or ten beyond 
the Falls of Montmorency, The drive from the Garrison to this magnifi- 

ent cascade is extremely beautiful, though beyond the village from which 
the roaring cataract takes its name the road has not much to boast of in point 
of scenery ; but the enthusiastic snipe-shooter cares little for the picturesque 
when a swamp full of his favorite game is atthe endof his journey. The 
hamlet of Chateau Richer skirts the high road, between which and the river 
lies the marsh, extending along its banks for a distance of six or seven miles. 
Of the inconceivable number of birds found in this chosen spot I shall speak 
anon: Munchausen himself could never have done it justice; for even the 
fertile imagination of this far-famed traveller could scarcely have conceived 
anything equal to the sport to be met with in the season on this swampy strip 
of land. 

Having gone tochurch on Sunday like repentant sinners to atone for our 
misdeeds of the previous Friday, we r pairad after Divine Service to Mr 
Harmilton’s snug little bachelor’s habitation tacing the Government gardens, 
aod at a convocation then and there holden it was decided, contrary to our 
original plan, that we should run down to Chateau Richerin his boat, and 
no, per American wagon. ‘This arrangement, originating with Mr. Hamil- 
ton, had torits object the safe and undisturbed conveyance of our provender, 
especially the liquid portion of it; and as our hospitable friend proposed 
adding some of his superlatively fine old Port to the jot contributions of 
g od things to be consumed during our trip, he wisely and considerately be- 
tnougbt him of his pleasure-boat, for the jo!ting over Canadian ruts will turn 
the very best of old Port intoa thick “ black draught,” to say nothing of en- 
daagering the bottles which contain the good stuff. These and other weigh- 
ty considerations led to the change in eur mode of transit, which I for one 
did not regret, inasmuch asI prefer the comparative ease and comfort of 
floating in © a well-trimmed wherry” on the surface of a beautitul river, to 
bnmping over uneven roads in an indifferently hung vehicle on unyielding 
springs. Of all the bumps, phrenological or otherwise, defend me from the 
bump of “ dislocativeness !” 

About half-past nine the following morning, a wel!-poised truck might 
have been seen wending its way to one of the wharves in the Lower Town, 
freighted with hampers “ of sizes,” and which contained pasties “of sorts,” 
to say nuthiog of cold joints, poultry, ham, and tongues. The Madeira, 
bottled stout, Hodgson’s pale ale, and some excellent brandy were not for- 
gotten, and the whole of these much-loved treasures were under the care of 
the faithful “ Dan,” the Major’s “ Leporello.” Our rendezvous in the 
morning was at Mr. Hamiiton’s, who, in order to ensure punctuality, had in- 
vited usto break our fast beneath his roof; and the result of this tempting 
provoke was our being seated at his hospitable table as the clock struck ten, 
where we regaled ourselves with such a breakfast as a thorough-bred West 
ladian alone knows how tu give; and to those of my Readers who are ig- 
norant ofthis very commendable and never-to-be-sufficiently-extoiled accom- 
piishment, I recommend a voyage tothe “ Antilles,” and there will they be 
initiated in the art and mystery of giving a matutinal meal in perfection. 

All sublunary pleasures have their termination: even the fleeting enjoy- 
ments of broiled fish, deviled chickens, stewed kidneys, maintenon cutlets, 
and omelettes, are wound up by satiety after an hour’s uninterrupted devo- 
tion to their several merits, for by eleven we were ungrateful enough to pre- 
oe to quit the scene of recent gastronomic indulgence, and proceed to the 

»wer Town, where our litle bark was moored to the quay, well laden with 
the stores we had sent for the oceasion. Our worthy host, with proverbial 
Occidental hospitality, had not been unmindful of the creature comforts, for 
as we left his house a well-drilled domestic preceded us with a steady hand 
and as motionless a gait carrying a wine-basket, from the sides of which pro- 
truded, like bristling cannon from the port-holes of a frigate, half a dozen 
necks, bearing a certain green seal, known by the owner’s intimate acquain- 
tances to confine the most genuine juice that ever was shipped from the shores 
of Portugal; while in“the other hand was poised a goodly-shaped basket 
wherein where deposited three bottles of Jamaica rum some thirty years old, 
a duzen of limes, coffee, tea, sugar, and some Havannah cigars. On arriv- 
ing at the wharf, we found our servants with our guns, dogs, powder, shot, 
&c.: the only one of the demestics, however, who was permitted to accom- 
pany us was Dan, the most useful of campaigners, fer to his other numerous 
good qualities he added that ot being atolerably impromptu cook. As we 
were to journey by water and not on “ terra firma,” the Major had ordered 
his travelling canteen to be sent down to the boat, for he knew by experience 
that knives, forks(silver ones at least), nsh-sauces, kyan pepper, and other 
indispen-able luxuries, were rather scarce in Canadian farm-houses, and 
Madame Francoise, to whose accommodating tenement we were hurrying, 
although the most otliging and civil of hostesses, was but ill supplied with 
these aristocratic appliances. 

Mr. Hamilton’s boat had been constructed for use as well as show and 
amusement; she was a roomy little craft, broad in the beam, and as stiff un- 

der canvas as a three-decker in Plymouth Sound. It was high water when 
we reached the wharf, and by the time all our cargo living and dead were 


comfortably stowed away, the ebb-tide was running down merrily. We were 


soon under weigh (or way, which is it, kind nautical Reader 4), and sailing 
with a light as well as a fair wind between the beantiful Island of Orleans 
and the magnificent scenery on the North shore of the main land. The 
view from the water on every side is positively enchanting, and when we 
were abreast of the Falls of icstatoney, I thought I had never seen any- 


“thing so lovely and atthesame time so grand as the “ coup-d'eil” which pre- 





sented itself; and not the least imposing part of this splendid picture, or the 
least important feature in this unrivalled panorama, was the city of Quebec 
itself. Its elevated position and glittering house-tops—for every public building | 
and many private dwellings are roofed with tin, which, strange to say, never 
rusts—added in no slight degree to the extraordinarily picturesque and (to 
me) novel effect. We passed as near to the bottom of the Falls as prudence 
would admit of, and my companions were kind enough to allow the boat to 
be hoveto that I might for a few minutes enjoy the unequalled loveliness 
and grandeur of the scenery we were passing through. Having gratified 
my taste for the picturesque, our coxswain rounded the boat’s head towards 
the spot we were bound to, and having hauled aft the sheet, we were once 
more swiftly gliding down the noble River St. Lawrence under the influence 
of a delicious breeze and a favorable t:de. 

The sixteen miles were soon accomplished, and having landed opposite 
the village--if jumping up to one’s knees in slimy mud can admit of such an 
interpretation—we waded towards the swamp with our quartet of quadrupeds 
—for we were each provided with a pointer—leaving the boatmen and the 
factotum Dan to haul the boat by a yawning creek as best they might, and 
(which feat accomplished) to convey our baskets of provender up to the larm- 
house of the fascinating Madame Francoise. 

At the Major’s particular request we followed him straightway tothe ruas- 
tic dwelling, without diverging to the right or leit,as we had proposed doing, 





in the hope of knocking over a few snipes “ in transita ;” but his well-known 
“be aisey, boys, can’t ycu!” had the effect of restraining in some degree our 
anxiety, although it did not prevent Captain Griffihs and myself taking a 
snap-shot each as we flushed two or three couples while following in the 
Major’s wake. It was with some difficulty that our dogs could be made to 
comprehend the motive for such a maneeuvre, or rather to obey the (to them) 
strange mandate. My recentacquisition, “ Slack-back,” the Major’s kind 
gift, was greatly mystified, for, according to his invariable rule when there 
was game “ a-foot,” having taken the lead, he would, although trudging in a 
line with us, occasionally make a dead point, leaving his companivns to back 
him, and the good old dog was sorely discomfited. at being whistled off, and 
no notice being taken of his powers of scent. I believe I was the first to 
disobey the Major’s orders, dy flooring one of a couple of snipes which rose 
within five yards of me. “ Quiet, you divil,can’t you?” roared the Major ; 
“ wait till we’vesecured our rooms at Mother Francoise’s, I tell you, from 
fear some of the boys in the Town should come the ould soldier over us, and 
drive down and get there before us. There aretwo orthree othef houses 
in the village to put up at, but none so comfortable as hers.” As our leader 
was delivering him-elf of this very sensible speech, which, as a precautionary 
measure, was highly to be commended, “ bang, bang!” went both the barrels 
of Captain Griffths’s gun. “ Aisey there, Master Tom,” roared the Major ; 
“ don’t be after wasting your powdher: we’ll have plenty of fun yet before 
dinner, for I can see with half an eyethat the birdsarehere. So comealong, 
boys.” : 

This put a stop toany further disobedience, and we were soon beneath the 
threshold of the worthy landlady. On entering the kitehen, Madame Fran- 
coise greeted us most cordialiy; my three companions were well-known 
guesis, and were Welcomed accordingly. The room and beds were disen- 
gaged, and we became the tenants thereof at a stipulated price for the time 
being. 

Having secured good quarters, and given our hotess instructions to make 
certain preparations by the time we returned from the swamp, we set off in 
quest of the snipes, much to the delight of Slack-back, who, with his com- 
panions, ‘‘ Don” (another capital dog of the Major’s), “ Belle,” and “ Juno,” 
(the property of Messrs. Hamilton and Griffiths,) were yelping a mellifiuous 
chorus as we crossed the farm-yard in our way to the marsh. 

It was now past three o’clock, and asdinner had been ordered for half-past 
six, we had not much time to spare. ‘“ Ths’ll be only a small taste for you, 
Master Tclfrey,” said the Major; ‘ for | don't intena we should go far from 
the house this afternoon; but you'll be after seeing more birds in the short 
time we’ll be out than you’d fall in with ina week in ould Ireland or Eng- 
land either. su now set to work, boys.” We soon separated, each “ chasseur’ 
taking a boat of his own, and right glad was I that the Major was not at my 
elbow, for during the first half hour Iam certain I did not kil] more than one 
shot out of five. Theanxiety, excitement, andthe novelty of the scenea!! 
combined, I believe, to make me shoot any way but the right. The fact is, 
there was “ too many” birds for a novice lize myself, and as they were getling 
up in every direction around me, I was so bewildered and nervous that the 
trigger wasalmost invariably pulled at the wrong moment. I had contrived. 
however, to kill five or six couple by five o’clock, and having swallowed a 
“wee drop” of brandy by way of bracing up the nerves, I rallied after the 
dose, and acquitted myself rather more creditably during the rest of the after- | 
noon. My companions had been blazing away with scarcely any intermis- | 
sion, and had done great execution, especially the Major, than whom a bet- | 
cer snipe-shot J have not seen from that hourto this. [ worked, and toiled, | 
and kept on firing, missing and killing, until a “who-whoop” from the lungs 
potential of oar Commander-in-Chief gave us warning that it was time to 
return lo our quarters. 

On meeting at the gate which led to our rural lodging, we stopped to com- | 
pare notes, when I found, to my confusion and shame, that I was in an awful | 
minority as faras the retarn of killed went. If I remember rightly, the 
“ bulletin” ran thus:—the Major(for he was everthe “top sawyer” with gun 
or rod) had floored one-and-thirty couple; Mr. Hamilton, t-venty-three or 
twenty-four couple; Captain Griffiths, nineteen couple; and my bunghng | 
self, ten-and-a-half couple, and as far as the number of shois went I ought two | 
bave beaten the Major himself. I submitted to the “ roasting’ bestowed | 
upon me from my lack of coolness and skil] with as gooda grace as a disap- 
pointed youngster can be imagined to have dene, and being moreover raven- 
ously hungry atthe moment, I torgot my temporary disgrace in the joy!ui 
anticipation of a gocd dinner. In the full determination of retrieving my | 
chracter as a shot on the morrow, I followed my companions to the house, 
where we found that Dan and the landlady had not been idle. Toa hungry 
and tired Sportsman I know not a more cheering sight than a well-spread 
and well-covered board on arriving «t his home afier the fatigues of the day 
are Over, and this soothing consolation had we in every sense of the word. | 
On entering our “ salle a manger” we beheld the cloth laid as symmetrically 
and with as much taste as the limited quantity of plate and glass would ad- 
mit of: the cold joints were fancifully decorated with parsiey, an herbaceous 
embellishment Dan had seen employed by the mess-man of the regiment, 
and we learnt from this zealous serving-mean thata couple of our pies were 
undergoing a fiery ordeal for the second time, he having availed himself of | 
the opportunity of the landlady’s baking to surpriseus with “sammut hot 
(as he termed it) out of the oven after wetting out feet in the bug. 

Upon the principle of “ seniores priores,” the Major and Mr. Hamilton hail 
the choice of beds, and these Gentlemen having selected the well-farnished 
couches in the “ common room,” or room “ in commen,” Capi. Griffiths and 
myself took possession“o! the“ cabinets.” 

“ Pve got the tubs and the hot water, Sir,” said Danto the Major, “ 
Gentlemen would be afier cleaning themselves before dinner ;” and in good 
truth we did require a trifle of cleansing after our walk, for the heat andthe 
mud rendered such an operation a mater of necessity as wellas comfort. A 
good scrubbing and achange of under-garments caused us to-sit down to din- 
ner withan additional “ gusto,’ and no four Knights of the Trigger ever 
did more justice to gond cheer than we did on this day. Our pasties were 
none the worse for having been “rechauffe’d,” and as our appetites were 
somewhat of the keenest, the cold and hot condiments were highly relished. 
“ Bythe Powers! the eating and the drinking’s not the worst part of our | 
divartions,” chimed in theconvivial Major, as he smacked his lips afier 
swallowing a jorum of Hodgson’s pale ale; ‘so jist be afier giving me the 
smallest taste in life of that tongue, for it’s an elegant titbit to wind up with 
is thatsame.” Asthis request was addressed to myself, I sent him a couple 
of slices of true gastronomic proportions, for I was even, so far back as six- 
and-twenty years agu, of the opinion expressed to me at a later period by my 
old and lamented friend poor Theodore Hook, that a man who cut tongue 
‘ thin’? and ham * thick” should be “cut” himself by all his acquaintances. | 
After we had sipped a few glasses of old Madeira, Mr. Hamilton suspected | 





if the 


that Captain Griffiths and myself were looking out for a little of his good port, | 
fromone or two glances that were interchanged between us, and, not to keep | 
us longer in suspense, told us that he would not do his wine snch injustice as 
te draw a cork that evening ; that we must wait patiently until the following 
night, when he hoped it would be in good order; but to atone for any disap- 
pointment as to the bze’s-wing, he proposed brewing a bow] of punch after 
the tashion of the West India planters; and that, as he knew his materials to 
be unimpeachable, he was convinced we should not object to the subs‘itute. | 

“ By the Powers!” said the Major, “ and a very pretty substitute you'll find 
it, boys: only don’t drink too much of it, for it’s as mild as mother’s milk, and 
if you let it steal down your throats too often, the divil a snipe will vou bitin 
the morning. I“ spake” from exparience, for I found myself in somebody 
else’s bed afier sucking a quart of it.” 

While Dan was prevailing upon some water to boil in a huge vessel in the 
kitchen, we diseussed one more bottle of Madeira, and by the time the last 
glass was tossed off he made his appearance with a very respectably-sized 
bow], an enormous jug of boiling water, and a large paper-bag filled with 
sugar. Our punch-makerthen commenced operations, and having extracted 
from his secret store a bottle of his matchless ram, his limes, and a small pot 
of Guava-jelly, he brewed about a pint of green tea, or, as he termed it, 
caught the aroma of two ounces of best gunpowder, and the infusion finished, 
the sugar, or rather two-thirds of the proportion required. was dissolved in it, 
After the tea-leaves had been thrown aside, the remainder of the sugar was 
rubbed on the rind of the limes, Mr. Hamilton observing, that the essential 


| direct his attention to my forlorn situation. 
| a couple of hundred yards from the spot where I stood, and which appeared 
' to be close tothe high road. 


— ———————————————————__—__—__] 
the fruit was added to the already-impreguated sugar, and <@s soon as the 
several lumps had imbibed the proportion required, the Guava-jelly (and 
without this Occidental confection no punch can be pronounced perfect) was 
dissolved in a pint or so ef boiling water, This done, the tea, the sweets and 
acid were commingled, and the foundation, or sherbet, tesied by ihe expe- 
rienced palate of the “grand compounder :” six glasses of cognac, two of 
Madeira, and the bottle of old ram were added, and over all about a quart 
more of boiling water, and, asa finishing touch, the slightest possible sprink- 
ling of nutmeg. Here was the punch; and, oh ye gods, what punch; it 
out-nectared nectar! Such tipple never before had passed mvlip. I have in 
the West Ladies, since the period I am recording, drunk some very luscious 
and fascinating mixtures very nearly resembling it; but I never knew it sur- 
passed, if equalled, even in the tropical region o! yellow fever and land-crabs; 
for my old friend Hamilton was the best, the very best concoctor of punch I 
ever met with. Whether it wasthe tea, the limes, or the Guava-jelly, I will 
not pretend to say, but the truth mustbe told: Caprain Griffiths and myselt 
were very curiousiy “ bosky” by ten o’clock; and, as we were informed the 
following morning by the Major and M-. Hamilton, poor Dan had a trouble- 
som jobof it in tucking us up for the night. Our companions were old sta- 
gers, and knew the danger that lurked beneath the concealed strength of this 
insinuating mixture; and I believe we, the victims of this deceptive stuff, af- 
forded them no little amusement as its effect worked on our inexperienced 
heads; fur, if our tormentors spoke truly, we uttered and committed num- 
berless extravagances, and were sept to bed witha splendid pair of mousta- 
ches each—at least so my own looking-glass and Captain Griffiths’s Seras- 
kier-looking visage assured me in the morning. 

We were aroused from our slumbers at eight o’clock, and having but a 
very indistinct recollection of the previous night’s proceeding, | was for the 
inoment rather puzzled to account for my being packed in so small a room. 
‘The Major’s good-humoured face soon dispelled all doubt, and I jumped 
from my couch without the slighest head-ache, but as thirsty as a crocodile 
ina dry ditch. The Major brought me a tumbler of rum-and-milk brewed 
alter his own fashion, and a wonderful restorative I found it; and by the time 
[had performed my ablutions and the sluicings, I was as ready to attack 
the breakfast as my more prudent®elders. 


Dan had been up with the lark and washed our guns, so that everything 
was in order for our day’s work. The Major had proposed beating down the 
swamp, fur he was led to believe we should find a greater number of birds 
about two miles below the village,a spot seldom beaten by the generality of 
Sportsmen from Quebec, and where he had two seasons before met with ex- 
traordinary success. While we were sleeping off the effects of our little de- 
bauch, he had walked into the village, and having found out one of the * habi- 
tans,” upon whose information he could depend, he had gleaned from the 
communicative Canadian that the “ becassines” were down below “en 
masse.” Having obtained thisdesirable information, he returned to us, and 
as soon as we had despatched our morning meal we put our guns together 
and set off in high glee. 

The only drawback upon unqualified enjoyment in the swamp of Chateau 
Richer is the number of gulleys and dykes by which it is intersected. The 
wading through and jumping over these infernal trenches is annoying in the 
extreme to the sanguineshooter ; but ia spite of these impediments we shot 
our way downwards, and much in line as cizcumstances would admit of. 
Captain Griffiths and myself felt the ill eftects of the insidious draughts of 
which wehad so bee.llessly partaken on the previous night, bac we in time 
overcame all nervous feeling and trepidation, and shot very respectably. As 
we lefithe village behind us, the birds increased in number, and by the time 
we had traversed a mile of the marsh they were literally andtruly “ swarm- 
ing” around us. Itso happened that we were the first Sportsmen who had 
come down for the season, and as consequently not a gun had been fired 
amongst the new arrivals we had the cream of the fun, and fun it was, as tar 
asthe shooting went. I had but one faultto fine with it, and that was the 
birds being too plentiful, for in truch there were sufficient even scattered over 
the short distance I had traversed to have stocked the Lincolnshire fens for a 
century to come. 

In sober earnest, the quantity of snipes congregated in this said marsh of 
Chateau Richer was, “dans toute la force de terme,” marvellous. It so far 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations at the time, and what I have seen 
since in all the marshes Ihave visited in different parts of the world, that I 
am rather apprehensive, in giving an account of the prodigious slaughter 
commitied by our party, of being classed with those highly imaginative ar- 
chers whoare proverbial for using Jong bows—or rather setting up as a target 
the credulity of their friends, and drawing upon it with their powers of in- 
vention. Butas I am not the only snipe-shooter by many hund: eds who have 
dealt death and destruction amongst the Canadian snipes in this unrivalled 
swamp, and asI canconscientiously refer the Reader to one and all my fellow- 
countrymen who have had the good fortune to sail up the Sr. Lawrence, I stand 
nut in awe uf the hackneyed sarcasm, “travellers tell strange things ;” and 
as an hones: chronicler 1 will state facts, startling though they be, as they fell 
under my own persona! observation. 

To resume then. Before twelve o’clock 1 had expended my ammunition ; 
not a charge of powder or shot had 1 left; and, as a signal of distress, I held 
up my empty powder-flask to the Major afier giving him a view-hollo to 
He pointed to a large treeabout 





I was not mistaken, for on reaching it, I found 
the estimable Dan, with a basket containing canisters of powder, a bag of 
shot, ahuge bundle of tow, and lots of wadding. ‘“ Maybe your gun’s foul 
Sir,” said the civil fellow: ‘‘the Major always,makes this tree his ‘ randy- 


' vow,’ and I wash his gun when he’s down here at this spot, while he takes 


a small sup aud rests himself: there’s a nice little spring quite handy, and 
ll have your barrels as clane as new in notime.” Whereupon he set to 
work ‘‘instanter,” and by the time my companions joined me, my little 
‘ Nock” (one of old Henry’s, and the best little double for covert I ever 
owned during the dynasty of the flints) was ready for action again. Allthe 
other guns stood in need of a similar resturative, and while Dan was pump- 
ing the filth outof the soiled barrels, we sat down and compared notes. The 
Major had killed close upon forty couple ; Mr. Hamilton nearly as many : I 
had managed to knock over twenty-eight and a half; and Captain Griffiths 


‘some three or four birds short of this number: and this was the work ot 
| very little more than three hours. 


Having refreshed ourselves with a emall 
drop of the “cratur” diluted with some erg coo] water from the neigh- 
pouring rill, we betook ourselves once more to the bog, as Dan would per- 
sist in calling it; but before hetook his Jeave of us, or rather we of him, he 


» | imformed his master, that, in obedience to his instructions, he had forwarded 


to Quebec by one of the market-carts the snipes we had killed the night be- 
fore, the larger proporiion to the messman of the 103d Regiment, and the rest 
io the caterer fo. the mess of the Royal Artillery. 


After thanking the provident Major for thinking of my brother “ convives” 
in the Garrison, I followed the example of my comrades, and went to work 
right merrily, by no means sorry to have emptied my pockets: indeed we 
had all of us loaded Dan with our birds,which would scarcely have been eat- 
able had they remained in our pockets, jammed toa mummy, and under so 
warm asun as We were out in; for wpon more than one occasion, while 
shooting in Canada early in autumn, [ have brought home snipes in a state 
of putrefaction although not shot above a few hours. Our afternoon’s sport 
was fully equivalent to that of the morning, and although exceedingly tired 
and exhausted by ourexertions, we returned home by five o’clock in high 
gleeat our success. My pockets were crammed full of birds ; and even at 


| this distant period I can well remember the feeling of exultation with which 


I displayed the proofs of my skill on the dresser in the ki:chen of Madame 
Francoise. The sums total of the day’s work ran as follows :—Major 
Browne, 89 couple; Mr. Hamilton, 76 1-2 couple; myself, 59 couple; and 
Captain Griffiths, 511-2couple. This must to the European Reader appear 
extraordinary, if not incredible ; 'he statement, however, is strictly and to 
the lettertrue ; and in corroboration of it I have only to add, that in the ear- 
ly part of the following season, Major Browne and Mr. Hale, the Paymaster 
General to the forces, did mach more than this—the former killing 116 1-2 
coupie, and the later 111 couple; but they were both first-rate shots, and fell 


| in with the birds as they arrived in theswarms we found them. 


Having washed of our mud and “cleaned” ourselves, as Dan would have 
‘+ ve fell to at the prog like so many famished aldermen ; and oh, joy of 
joys! after dinner the long wished-for green seal made its appearance: the 
verdant wax was shaved off with a skill that long practice alone renders per- 
ject: the yeilding velvety cork was scientifically abstracted, and fe! pe pes 
bright. and fragrant juice was soon transferred by the masterly hand of its 
owner into an old narrow-necked French <ecanter, which bore more resem- 
blance to an antique water-bottle than anything else, but which I will be 
sworn never before held such exquisite stuff: only three bottles ot this nectar 
did we drink ; but the unspeakable comfort the contents aftorded us is not to 

described. ’ "2 
We went to bed as sober as Father Mathew himself, and repeated our visit 
to the swamp on the following day. The birds were more scattered, and not 
so numerons; bat our sport was still excellent, as our messmates jn the Gar- 
rison could testify, for we supplied them with snipes during our stay, reserv- 
ing only a few for our own consumption. We remained until the Saturday, 
when, having consumed everything eatable and drinkable, and thinned this 
portion of the swamp very perceptibly, ve took boat with the flood-tide after 
breakfast, and reached Quebec safe and sound after six days of unqualified 
enjoyment in the swamp of Chateau Richer. 

In my next I shall offer a few observations on the guns of a quarter of a 
century ago and those of the present day. For the present, my paper not 
only cries out Amen, but I fear also I may have exceeded the space our wor- 





oil which conveyed the exquisite flavor was more equally distributed through- 


out the compound than when the skin was peeled; then the delicious acid of 
‘ 


\ thy Editor allots to his Til! next month then, “ vale!” 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for April, 1943. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF SALMON AND SEA-TROUT. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 











The salmon is undoubtedly the finest and most magnificent of our fresh- 
water fishes, or rather of those anadromous kinds which, in accordance with the 
succession of the seasons, seek alternately the briny sea and the “ rivers of 
water.” It is also the most important, both in a commercial and culinary point 
of view, as well as the most highly prized by the angler as an object of ex- 
citing recreation. Notwithstanding these and other long-continued claims 0 
on our consideration, a knowledge of its natural history and habits has devel: 
oped itself so slowly, that little or nothing was precisely ascertained ull very 
recently, regarding either its early state or its eventual changes. ‘The ealmon- 
trout, in certain districts of almost equal value with the true salmon, was also 
but obscurely known to naturalists, most of whom, in truth, are too apt to 8a- 
tisfy themselves rather by the extension than the increase of knowledge. 
They hand down to posterity, in their barren technicalities, a great deal of what 
is neither new nor true, even in relation tu subjects which lie within the sphere 
of ordinary observation,—to birds and beasts, which almost dwell among vs, 
and give utterance, by articulate or intelligible sounds, to a vast variety of in- 
stinctive, and as it were explanatory emotions :—what marvel, then, that they 
should so often fail to inform us of what we desire to know regarding the silent, 
because voiceless, inhabitants of the world of waters! 

But that which naturalists have been unable to accomplish, has, so far as 
concerns the two invaluable species just alluded to, been achieved by others 
with no pretension to the name; and we now propose to present our readers 
with a brief sketch of what we conceive to be the completed biography of 
salmon and sea-trout. In stating that our information has been almost entirely 
derived from the researches of practical men, we wish it to be understood, and 
shall afterwards endeavor to demonstrate, that these researches have, neverthe- 
less, heen conducted upon those inductive principles which are so often cha-~ 
racteristic of natural acuteness of perception, when combined with candor of 
mind and honesty of purpose. We believe it to be the opinion of many, that 
statements by comparatively uneducated persons ere less to be relied upon than 
those men of science. It may, perhaps, be somewhat difficult to define in all 
cases what really constitutes a man of science. Many sensible people sup- 
pose, that if @ person pursues an original truth, and obtains it—that is, if he 
ascertains a previously unknown or obscure fact of importance, and states his 
observations with intelligence—he is entitled to that character, whatever his 
station may be. For ourselves, we would evewu say that if his researches are 
truly valuable, he is himself a!] the more a man of science in proportion to the 
difficulties or disadvantages by which his position in life may be surrounded. 

The development and early growth of salmon, from the ovum to the smolt, 
were first successfully investigated by Mr. John Shaw, of Drumlaarig, one of 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s gamekeepers in the south of Scotland. Its subse- 
quent progress from the smolt to the adult condition, through the transitionary 
state of grilse has been more recently traced with corresponding care, by Mr. 
Andrew Young of Invershin, the manager of the Duke of Sutherland's fisheries 
in the north. Although the fact of the parr being the young of the salmon 
had been vaguely surmised by many, and it was generally admitted that the 
smaller fish were never found to occur except in streams or tributaries to which 
the grown salmon had, in some way, the power of access, yet all who have 
any acquaintance with the works of naturalists, will acknowledge that the parr 
was universally described as a distinct species. It is equally certain that all 
who have written upon the subject of smolts or salmon-fry, maintained that 
these grew rapidly in fresh water, and made their way to the sea in the course 
of a few weeks after they were hatched. 

Now, Mr. Shaw's discovery in relation to these matters is in a manner two 
fold; first,—he ascertained by a lengthened series of rigorous and frequently- 
repeated experimental observations, that parr are the early state of salmon, be- 
ing afterwards converted into smolts ; secondly,—be proved that such conver: 
sion does not, under ordinary circumstances, take place until the second spring 
ensuing that in which the hatching has occurred, by which time the young are 
two yearsold. The fact is, that during early spring there are three distinct 
broods of parr or young salmon in our rivera. 

lst. We have those which, recently excluded from the ova, are still invisi- 
bie to common eyes; or, at least, ere inconspicuous or unobservable. Being 
weak, in consequence of their recent emergence from the egg, and of ex- 
tremely small dimensions, they are unable to withstand the rapid flow of water, 
and so betake themselves tothe gentier eddies, and frequently enter ‘* into the 
small hollows produced in the shingle by the hoofs of horses which have passed 
ihe fords.” In these and similar resting-places, our little natural philosophers, 
instinctively aware that the Current of a stream is less below than above, and 


along the sides than in the centre, remain for severa! months during sprieg, aud | 


the earlier portion of the summer, till they gain such an increase of size and 
strength as enables them to spread themselves abroad over other portions of 
the river, especially those shallow places where the bottom is composed of fine 
gravel. But at this time their shy and shingle-seeking habits in a great mea- 
sure screen them from the observance of the uninitiated. 

2ndly. We have likewise, during the spring season, parr which have just 
completed their first year. As these have gained little or no accession of size 
during the winter months, owing to the low temperature both of the air and 
water, and the consequent deficiency of insect food, their dimensions are 
scarcely greater than at the end of the preceding October; that is, they mea- 
sure in length a little more than three inches —(N. B. The old belief was that 
they grew nine inches in about three weeks, and as suddenly sought the turmoil 
of the sea). They increase, however, in size,as the summer advances, and 
are then declared and admitted parr of anglers and other men. 

3rdly. Simultaneously with the two preceding broods, our rivers are inhabited 
daring March and April by parr which have completed their second year. 
These measure six or seven inches in Jength, and in the months of April and 
May they assume the fine silvery aspect which characterizes their migratory 
condition,—in other words, they are converted into smolts (the admitted fry of 
salmon), and immediately meke their way towards the sea. 

Now, the fundamental error which pervaded the views of previous observers 
of the subject, consisted in the sudden sequence which they chose to establish 
between the hatching of the ova in early spring, and the speedy appearance of 
the acknowledged salmon-‘ry in their lustrous dress of biue and silver. Ob- 
serving, in the first place, the hatching of the ova, and, erelung, the seaward 
migration of the smolts, they imagined these two facts to take place in the re- 
lation of immediate or connected succession ; whereas they had no more to do 
with each other than an infant in the nursery has to do with bis elder, though 
not very ancient, brother, who may be going to schoo!, The rapidity with 
which the two-year-old parr are converted into smo!'ts, and the timid habits of 
the new-hatched fry, which render them almost entirely invisible during the 
first few months of their existence,—these two circumstances combined have 
no doubt induced the erroneous belief that the silvery smolts were the actual 
produce of the very season in which they are first observed in their migratory 
dress, that is, that they were only a few weeks old, instead of being upwards 
of two years. It is certainly singular, however, that no inquirer of the old 
school should have ever bethought himself of the mysterious fate of the two- 
year-old parr (supposing them not to be young salmon), none of which, of 
course, are visible after the smolts have taken their departure to the sea. If 
the two fish, it may be asked, are not identical, how does it happen that the 
one so constantly disappears along with the other! Yet no one alleges that 
he has ever seen parr, as such, making a journey towards the sca, “ They 
cannot do so,” says Mr, Shaw, “because they have been previously converted 
into smolts.” 

Mr. Shaw’s investigations were carried on for a series of years, both on the 
fry as it existed naturally in the river, and on captive broods produced from ova 
deposited by adult salmon, and conveyed to ingeniously constructed experi- 
mental ponds, in which the excluded young were afterwards nourished till they 
threw off the livery of the parr, end underwent their final conversion into 
smolts. When this latter change touk place, the migratory instinct became so 
strong that many of them, after searching in vain to escape from their prison 
—the little streamlet of the pord being barred by tine wire gratings—threw 
themselves by akind of parabolic somerset upon the bank and perished. But, 
previous to this, he had repeatedly observed and recorded the slowly progres- 
sive growth to which we have alluded. The value of the parr, then, and the 
propriety of a judicious application of our statutory regulations to the preser- 
vation of that small, and, as hitherto supposed, insignificant fish, will be ob- 
vious without further comment.* 

Having now exhibited the progress of the salmon fry from the ovum to the 
smolt, our next step shall be to show the connection of the latter with the 
gnise. Asno experimental observations regerding the future dimension of the 
désenus of the ponds could be regarded as iegitimate in relation to the usual 
‘nerease of the species (any more than we could judge of the growth of a 
young English guardsman in the prisons of Verdun), after the period of their 
nature! Migration to the sea, and as Mr. Shaw’s distance from the salt water— 
twenty-five miles, we believe, windings included—debarred his carrying on his 





* Mr. Shaw’s researches include some curious physiological and i 
ae ysiological and other details. for an 
eee of which our Pages are not appro — But we shall here give the titles of 
aA og — An Account of some Experiments and Observations on the Parr, 
E yt y wen of the Salmon, proving the Parr to be the Young of the Salmon.”— 
oe on jy’ Phil. Journ., vol. xxi. p. 99. ** Experiments on the Development and 
Months . cdi of the Salmon, from the Exclusion of the Ovum to the Age of Six 
Velopaicel ta cea xxiv. p.165. * Account of Experimenta! observations on the De- 
Two Yeortar Pe Fry, from the Exclusion of the Ova to the Age of 
ears. — / ransactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xiv. part ii. (1840). 
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investigations much further with advantage, he wisely turned his attention to 
a different, thoogh cognate subject, to which we shall afterwards refer. We 
are, however, fortunately enabled to proceed with our history of the adules- 
cent salmon by means of another ingenious observer already named, Mr. Ap- 
crew Young of Invershin. 

It had always been the prevailing belief that smolts grew rapidly into grilse, 
and the latter into salmon. But as soon as we became assured of the gross 
errors of naturalists, and all o:her observers, regarding the progress of the fry 
in fresh water, and how a few weeks had been substituted for a period of a cou- 
ple of years, it was natural that considerate people should scspect that equal 
errors might pervade the subsequent history of this important species. It ap- 
pears, however, that marine influence (in whatever way it works) does indeed 
exercise a most extraordinary effect upon those migrants from our upland 
streams, and that the extremely rapid transit of a smolt to a grilse, and of the 
latter to an adult salmon, is strictly true. Although Mr. Young's labors in this 
department differ from Mr. Shaw’s, in being rather coufirmatory than original, 
we consider them of great value, as reducing the subject to a systematic form, 
and impressiag it with the force and clearness of the most successful demon- 
stration. 

Mr. Young’s first experiments were commenced as far back as 1836, and 
were originally undertaken with a view to show whether the salmon of each 
particular river, after descending to the sea, returned again to their original 
spawning-beds, or whether, as some suppored, the main body, returning coast- 
wards from their feeding grounds in more distant parts of the ocean, and ad- 
vancing along our island shores, were merely thrown into, or induced to enter, 
estuartes and rivers by accidental circumstances ; and that the numbers obtain- 
ed in these latter localities thus depended mainly on wind and weather, or other 
physical conditions, being suitable to their upward progress at the time of their 
nearing the mouths of the fresher waters. To settle this point, he caught and 
marked all the spawned fish which he could obtain in the course of the winter 
months during their sojourn iu the rivers. As soon as he had hauled the fish 
ashore, he made peculiar marks in their caudal fins by means of a pair of nip- 
ping-irons, and immediately threw them back into the water. In the course 
of the following fishing season, great numbers ware recaptured on their 
return from the sea, each in its own river besring its peculiar mark. ‘ We 
have also,’”’ Mr. Young informs us, ‘‘another proof of the fact, that the differ- 
ent breeds or races of salmon continue to revisit their native streams. You are 
aware that the river Shin falls into Oykel at Invershin, and that the co njoined 
waters of these rivers, with the Carron and other streams, from the estuary of 
of the Oykel, which flows into the more open sea beyond, or eastwards of the 
bar, below the Gizzen Brigs. Now, were the salmon which enter the mouth of 
the estuary at the bar thrown in merely by accident or chance, we shall expect 
to find the fish of all the various rivers which form the estuary of the same aver. 
age weight ; for, if it were a mere matter of chance, then a mixture of small 
and great would occur indifferently in each of the interior streams. But the 
reverse of this isthe case. The salmon in the Shin will average from seven- 
teen pounds to eighteen pounds in weight, while thuse of the Oykel scarcely 
attain an average of half that weight. I am, therefore, quite satisfied, as well 
by having marked spawned fish descending to the sea, end caught them as- 
cending the same river, and bearing that river's mark, as by a long-continued 
general observation of the weight, size, and even something of the form, that 
every river has its own breed, and that breed continues, till captured and killed, 
to return from year to year into his native stream.”’ 

We have heard of a partial exception tu this instinctive habit, which, how- 
ever, essentially confirms the rule. We are informed that a Shin Salmon (re- 
cognised as such by its shape and size) was, on a certain occasion, captured in 
the river Conon, a fine stream which flows into the upper portion of the neigh- 
boring Frith of Cromarty. It was marked and returned to the river, and was 
taken next day in its native stream the Shin, having, on discovering its mistake, 
descended the Cromarty Frith, skirted the intermediste portion of the outer 
coast by Tarbet Ness, and ascended the estuary of the Oykel. The distance 
may be about sixty miles. On the other hand, we are informed by a Suther- 
land correspondent of a fact of another nature, which bears strongly upon the 
pertinacity with which these fine fish endeavor to regain their spawning ground. 
By the side cf the river Helmsdale there was once a portion of au old channel 
forming an angular bend with the actual river. In summer, it was only partial- 
ly fitled by a detached or landlocked pool, but in winter, a more lively commu- 
nication was renewed by the super-abounding waters. This old channel was, 
however, not only resorted to by salmon as a piece of spawning ground during 
the colder season of the year, but was sought for again instinctively in summer 
during their upward migration, when there was no water running through it. 
The fish being, of course, unable to attain their object, have been seen, after 
various aerial boundings, to fall, in the course of their exertions, upon the dry 
gravel Dank between the fiver aud the pool of water, where they wore picked 
up by the considerate natives. 

No sooner had Mr. Young satisfied himself that the produce of a river inva- 
riably returned to that river after descending to the sea, than he commenced 
his operations upon the smolts—taking up the subject where it was unavoidably 
left off by Mr. Shaw.* His long-contioued superintendence of the Duke of 
Sotherlana’s fisheries in the north of Scotland, and his peculiar position as re- 
siding almost within a few yards of the noted river Shin, afforded advantages 
of which he was not slow to make assiduous use. He has now performed nu- 
merous and varied experiments, and finds that, notwithstanding the slow growth 
of parr in fresh water, ‘such is the influence of the sea as a more enlarged 
and salubrious sphere of life, that the very smolts which descend into it from 
the rivers in spring, ascend into the fresh waters in the course of the immediate 
summer as grilse, varying in size in proportion to the length of their stay in 
salt water.” 

For example, in the spring of 1837, Mr. Young marked a great quantity of 
descending smolts, by making a perforation io their caudal fins with a smal! pair 
of nipping-irons constructed for the purpose, and in the ensuing months of June 
and July he recaptured a considereble number on their return to the rivers, all 
in the condition of grilse, and varying from 3ibs. to 8lbs., * according to the 
time which had elapsed since their first departure from the fresh water, or, in 
other wordy, the length of their sojourn i the sea.” In the spring of 1842, he 
likewise marked a number of descending smolts, by clipping off what is called 
the adipose fin upon the back. In the course of the ensuing June ane July, 
he caught them returning up the river bearing his peculiar mark, and agreeing 
with those of 1837 both in respect to size, and the relation which that size 
bore to the lapse of time. 

The following list from Mr. Young's note-book, affords a few examples of the 
rate of growth:— 

List of Smolts marked in the River, and recaptured as Grilse on their 


Jirst ascent from the Seca. 
Period of marking. Period of recapture. 
1842. April and May. 1842. June 28. 
— July 15. ae 5 Ib. 
— 15. seed 5 Ib. 
— 25. bee 7 Ib.* 
or — 25. — 5 |b. 
Soc — 30. ewe 34lb.* 


We may now proceed to consider the final change,—that of the grilse into 
the adult salmon. We have just seen that smolts return to the rivers as grilse, 
(of the weights above noted), during the summer and autumn of the same sea- 
scn in which they had descended for the first time to the sea. Such as seek the 
rivers in the earlier part of summer are of small size, because they have so- 
journed for but a short time in the sea:—such as abide in the sea till autumn, 
attain of course a larger size. But it appears to be an established, though till 
now an unknown fact, that with the exception of the early state of parr, in 
which the growth has been shown to be extremely slow, salmon actually never 
do grow in fresh water at all, either as grilse or in the adult state. All their 
growth in these two most important later stages, takes place during their so- 
journ in the sea. ‘ Not only,” says Mr. Young, “is this the case, but I have 
also ascertained that they ectually decrease in dimensions after entering the 
river, and that the higher they ascend the more they detericrate both in weight 
and quality. In corroboration of this I may refer to the extensive fisheries of 
the Duke of Sutherland, where the fish of each station of the same river are 
kept distinct from those of another Station, and where we have had ample 
proof that salmon habitually decrease in weight in proportion to their time and 
distance from the sea.”*+ 

Mr. Young commenced marking grilses with a view to ascertain that they 
became salmon, as far back as 1837, and has continued to do so ever since, 
though never two seasons with the same mark, We shai! here record only the 


* Mr. Young has. however, likewise repeated and confirmed Mr. Shaw’s earlier expe- 
ments regarding the slow growth ef salmon fry in fresh water, and the conversion o£ 
parr into smolts. We may add, that Sir William Jardine, a distinguished ichthyologist 
and experienced angler, has also corroborated Mr. Shaw’s observations. : 

t These two specimens are now preserved in the Museum of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. : ; : ’ 

+ The existence in the rivers during spring, of grilse which have spawned, and which 
weigh only three or four peunds, is itself a conclusive proof o/ this retardation of 
growth in fresh water. These fish had run, as anglers say—that is, had entered the 
rivers about midsummer of the preceding year—aud yet had made no progress. Had 
they remained in the sea till autumn, their size on entering the fresh waters would have 
been much greater; or had they spawned early in winter, and descended speedily to the 
sea, they might have returned again to the river in spring as smell salmon, while their 
more siuggish brethren of the same age were still in ‘he streams under the form of 
grilse. their growth, then, seems to take place during their sojourn in the sea, 
usually from eight to twelve weeks. The length of time spent in the salt waters, by 
grilse and salmon which have spawned, corresponds nearly to the time during which 
smolts remain in these waters ; the formertwo returning as cleen salmon, the last named 


Weight when retaken, 
4 |b. 





making their first appearance in our rivers as grisle. 

















results of the two preceding years. Imthe spring of 1941, he marked a number 
of spawned grilse soon after the conclusion of the spawning period. Taking 
his ‘* net and coble.”” he fished the river for the special purpose, and all the 
spawned grilse of 4]b. weight were marked by putting a peculiarly twisted 
piece of wire through the dorsal fin. They were immediately thrown into the 
river, and of course disappeared. making their way downwards with other 
spawced fish towards the sea. ‘In the course of the next summer we again 
caught several of those fish which we had thus marked with wire as 4 |. 
gri'se, grown in the short period of four or five months into beautiful full-form- 
ed salmon, ranging from 9b. to 14 Ib, in weight, the difference still depending 
on the length of their sojourn in the sea.” 

In January, 1842, he repeated the same process of marking 4 !b. grilse which 
had spawned, and were therefore about to seek the cea; but, instead of placing 
the wire in the back fin, he this year fixed it in the upper lobe of the tail, or 
caudal fin. On their return from the sea, he caught many of these quondam 
grilse converted into salmon as before. The following lists will serve to illus- 
trate the rate of growth :— 


List of Grilse marked after having spawned, and re-captured as Salmon, 
on their second ascent from the Sea. 
Period of marking Period of recapture W’t. when marked Weight when retaken 
1841. Feb. 18 1841. June 23 4 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 
— 18 .... itt eh eon ia 


a” $8"! oid weer 625. "Oe. 5. ce 9 Ibs. 
— 18 .... ae oo Soe - | | SOR 
oe cere en ee oc eee 8: eee 


— IS eel a w , soce Wn neon. ee sae 
ee, “eaee ee sock | eee. ek Oe 
<a” | «hen — 1 .... 4 lbs. nese 14 Ibs. 
~~. Ty eae tl ee 5 eee gC 


1842. Jan. 29 1845. July 4 .... 4 |bs. .... 8 lbs * 


— 29 ao a: Wi selene ote Ce “files 9 Ibs.+ 
— 29 as — 14 .... 4 Ibs. ee 8 lbs. 
SS Sees i ey ay > ieee 9 Ibs. 


pg pees ah: Jada coke Mies | eisac 11 Ibs. 
Boeeen. @) °9°*.., Angi, Sn cone | OR. cece 10 lbs. 
Sie: Th +. wane — 11 .... 4 lbs. din 12 Ibs. 


During both these seasons, Mr, Young informs us, he caught far more mark- 
ed grilse returning with the form and attributes of perfect salmon, than are re- 
corded in the preceding lists. ‘‘In many specimens the wires had been tora 
from the fins, either by the action of the nets or other casualties ; and, a!- 
though I could myself recognize distinctly that they were the fish I bad mark- 
ed, I kept no note of them. All those recorded in my lists returned and were 
captured with the twisted wires complete, the same as the specimens trans- 
mitted for your examination.” 

We agree with Mr. Young in thinking that the preceding facts, viewed in 
connection with Mr, Shaw's prior observations, entitle vs to say that we are 
now well acquainted with the history and habits of the salmon, and its usual 
rate of growth from the ovum to the adult state. The young are hatched af- 
ter a period which admits of considerable range, according to the temperature 
of the season, or the modifying character of special localities t They us ually 
burst the capsule of the egg in 99 to 100 days after deposition, but they stil! 
continue for a considerable time beneath the gravel, with the yelk or vitelline 
portion of the egg adhering to the body ; and from this appendege, which Mr. 
Shaw likens to a red currant, they probably derive their sole nourishment for 
several weeks. But though the lapse of 140 or even 150 days from the period 
of deposition is frequently required to perfect the form of those little fishes, 
which even then measure scarcely more than an inch in lengih, their subse- 
quent growth is still extremely slow; and the silvery aspect of the smolt is 
seldom assumed til! after the expiry of a couple of years. The great mass of 
these smolts descend to the sea during the months of April and May,—the va- 
rying range of the spawning and hatching season carrying with it a somewhat 
corresponding range in the assumption of the first signal change, and the con- 
sequent movement to the sea. They return under the greatly cnlarged form 
of grilse, as already stated, and these grilse spawn that same season In Coln- 
mon with the salmon, and then both the one and the other re-descend into the 
sea in the course of the winter or ensuing spring. Tney all return again to 
the rivers sooner or later, in accordance, as we believe, with the time they hed 
previously left it after spawning, early or late. The grilse have now become 
salmon by the time of their second ascent frum the sea; and no further change 
takes place in their character or attributes, except that such as survive the 
snares of the fishermen, the wily chambers of the cruives, the angler’s gaudy 
hook, or the poacber’s spear, continue to increase in size from yeer to year. 
Such, however, is now the perfection of our fisheries, and the facijitres for con- 
veying this princely species even from our northern rivers and the ‘distant 
islands of the sea,” to the luxurious cities of more populous districts, that we 
greatly doubt if any salmon ever attains a good old age, or is allowed to die a 
natural death. We are not possessed of sufficient data from which to judge 
either of their natural term of life, or of their ultimate increase of size. Thev 
are occasionally, though rarely, killed in Britain of the weight of forty and 
even fifty pounds, In the comparatively unfished rivers of Scandinavia large 
salmon are much more frequent, although the largest we ever heard of was an 
English fish which came into the possession of Mr. Groves, of Bond Street. 
It was a female, and weighed eighty-three poonds. Im the year 1841, Mr- 
Young marked a few spawned salmon along with his grilse, employing as a dis 
tinctive mark copper wire instead of brass. One of these, weighing twelve 
pounds, was marked on the 4th of March, and was re-captured on returning 
from the sea on the 10th of July, weighing eighteen pounds. But as we know 
not whether it made its way to the sea immediately after being marked, we 
cannot accurately isfer the rate of increase. It probably becomes slower every 
year, after the assumption ot the adult state. Why the salmon of ove river 
should greatly exceed the average weight of those of another into which it 
flows, ic a problem which we cannot solve. The fact, for example, of the 
river Shin flowing from a large lake, with a course of only a few miles, into 
the Oykel, although it accounts for its being an early river, owing to the re- 
ceptive depth, and consequently higher temperature of its great nursing mo- 
ther, Loch Shin, in no way, so far at least as we can see, explains the great 
size of the Shin fish, which are taken in scores of twenty pounds’ weight. 
They have little or nothing to do with the loch itself, haunting habituaily the 
brawling stream, and spawning in the shallower fords, at some distance up, but 
still below the great basin ;* and there are no physical peevliarities which in 
any way distinguish the Shin from mary other lake-born northern rivers, where 
salmon do not average half the size. 

Leaving the country of the Morer Chatt (the Celtic title of the Earls of 
Sutherland) we shall now return to the retainer of the * bold Buccleuch.” 
We have already mentioned that Mr. Shaw, having so successfully illustrated 
the early history of salmon, next turned his attention to a cognate subject, that 
of the sea-trout (Salmo-truttat) Although no positive observatious of any 
value, anterior to those now before us, had been made upon these species, It 
is wes that as soon as his discoveries regarding salmon fry had afforded as 
it wer€, the key to this portion of nature's secrets, it was easy for any one to 
infer that the old notions regarding the former fish were equally erroneous. 
Various modifications of these views took place accordingly ; but no one ascer- 
tained the truth by observation. Mr. Shaw was, therefore, entitled to 
proceed as if the matter were solely in his own hands; and he makes nv 
mention either of the “‘ vain imaginations” of Dr. Knox, the more careful com- 
pilation of Mr. Yarrell, or the still closer, but by no means approximate ca!cu- 
lations of Richard Parnell, M-D. In this he has acted wisely, seeing that lus 
own essay professes to be simply a statement of facts, and not an historical 
exposition of the progress of error. 

It would, indeed, have been singular if two species, in many respects 50 
closely allied in their general structure and economy, had been found to differ 
very materially in any essential point. It now appears, however, that Mr. 
Shaw’s original discovery of the slow growth of salmon fry in fresh water, @f- 
plies equally to sea-trout; and, indeed, his observations on the latter are valu- 
able not only in themselves, but es confirmatory of his remarks upon the for- 
mer species. The sume principle has been found to regulate the growth and 
migrations of doth, and Mr. Shaw's two contributions thus mutually strengthen 
and support each other. 

The sea-trout is well known to anglers as one of the liveliest of all the 
fishes subject to his lure. Two species are supposed by naturalists to haunt 
our rivers—Salmo erioz, the bull trout of the Tweed, comparatively rare on the 
western and northern coasts of Scotland. and Salmo trut/a, commonly called the 
sea or white trout, but, like the other species, also known under a variety of 
provincial names, somewhat vaguely applied. In its various and progressive 
stages, it passes under the names of frv, smolt, orange-fin, phinock, vgs 
whitling, sea-trout, and salmon-trout. It is likewise the “ Fotdwich trout” ° 
Izaak Walton, described by that poetical old piscator as “ rare good meat.” As 





* These two specimens, with their wire marks in situ, may now be seen in the Museum 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. sctileahin oa ae AG hoe 
4 xample, states t ollowing various pe Ss as 
fotna' to ais eer he deposition of the ova and the hatching of the fry—90, “. 
108, and 131 days. In the last instance, the average temperature of the river for eis"; 
a visemes ase rtiivr g ] ot in the habit of spawning in the rive 
ht!y informed, salmon were not in the o 
vies wich ran into Loch Shin, till under the direc:ion of Lord Francis Egerton are 
full-grown fish were carr ied there previous to the breeding season. These - . 4 
and their produce, as was to be ex after descending tothe sea, ou ~ 
course, and, making thein way through the loch, ascended their native tributaries. 
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ap article of diet it indeed ranks next to the salmon, and is much superior in 
chat respect to its near relation, S.crioz. It is taken in the more seaward pools 
‘ our northern rivers, sometimes in several hundreds at a single hau! ; and vast 
-yantities, after being builed, and hermetically sealed in tin cases, are exten- 
-vely consumed both in our home and foreign markets. But, notwith- 
ending ls great commercial value, naturalists rave failed to present us with 
any accurate account of its consecutive history from the ovum to the adult 
ciate. ‘Tors desideratum we are now enabled to supply through Mr. Shaw. 

On the let of November, 1839, this ingenious observer perceived a pair of 

eea-trouts engaged together in depositing tneir spawn among the gravel of one 
of the uributartes of the river Nith, and being unprovided at the moment with 
aoy apparatus for their capture, he had recourse to his towling-piece. Watceh- 
ing the moment when they ley parallel to each other, he fired across the heads 
of whe devoted pair, and immediately secured them both, a'though, as it after- 
wards appeared, rather by the influence of concussion than the more immediate 
action of the shot. They were avout six inches under water. Having obtained 
sufficient supply of the impreguated spawn, he removed it in a bag ot wire 
gauze to bis experimental ponds. At this period the temperature of the water 
was about 47°, but in the course of the winter it ranged a few degrees lower. By 
the fortieth day the embryo fish were visible to the naked eve, and, onthe 14th 
January, (seventy-five days after deposition), the fry were excluded from the 
egg. At this early period, the brood exhib:t no perceptible difference from 
that of the salmon, except that they ere somewhat smaller, and of paler hue. 
In two months they were an inch long, and had then assumed those latera! 
maikings sv characteristic of the young of all the known Salmonide. They 
jnereased in size slowly, measuring only three inches in length by the month of 
October, at which time they were nine months old. In January, 1841, they 
had increased to three and a half inches, extibiting a somewhat defective con- 
dition during the winter months, in one or more of which, Mr. Shaw seems to 
think, they scarcely grow at all. We need not here go through the entire de- 
tail of these experiments.* In Octover (twenty-one mouth-) they measured 
six inches in length. and had lost those lateral bars, or transverse markings, 
which characterize the general family in theirearly state. At this period they 
greatly resembied certain varieties of the common river-trout, and the males 
iad now attamed the age of sexual completion, although none of the females 
had matured the roe. This physiolugical fact is also observable in the true 
salmon. lathe month of May, three-fourths of the brood (being now upwards 
of two years old, and seven inches long) assumed the fine clear silvery lustre 
which characterizes the migratory condition, being thus converted into snolts, 
closely resembling those of salmon in their general aspect, although easily to be 
distinguished by the orange tips of the pectoral fins, and other characters with 
which we skall not here efflict our readers. 


The natural economy of the sea trout thas far anproximates that of the ge- 
nuine salmov, but with the following exception. Mr. Shaw is of opinion that 
about one-fou.th of each brood never assume the si'very lustre; and, as they 
are uever seen to Migrate in adusky state towards the sea, he infers thata 
certain portion of the species may be permanent residents in fresh water.t In 
this respect, then, they resembl- the river-trout, and afford an example of those 
numerous gradativas, both of form and instinct, which compose the harmoni- 
ous chain of nature’s perfect;kingdom. In support of tais power of adaptation 
to fresh water pussessed by sea-trout, Mr. Shaw refers to a statement vy the 
late Dr. M*Culloch, that these fish had become permanent inhabitants of a loch 
in tne island of Lismore, Argylishire. Similar facts have been recurded by 
other naturalists, thougt, upon the whole, in a somewhat vague and inconclu- 
sive manner. We have it in our power to mention a very wnarked example. 
When certain springs were conducted, about twenty years ago, from the 
slopes of the Pentland Hiils, near Edinburgh, in‘o that city, which Dr. 
Johnson regarded as by no means abundantly supplied with the * pure 
element of water,” it was necessary to compensate the mill-owners by an- 
other supply. Accordingly a valley, (the supposed scene of Allan Ramsay's 
“Gentle Shepherd,"’) through which there flowed a small stream, had a great 
embankment thrown across it. After this operation, of course the waters of the 
uppef portion of the stream speedily rose to a level with the sluices, thus form- 
ing a small lake, commonly called the **Compensation Pund.’? The flow of 
water now escapes by throwing itself over the outer side of the embankment, 
which ts lofty and precipitous, 1a the form of a cataract, up which no fish can 
possibly ascend. Yet in the pond itself we have recently ascertained the exist- 
eace of sea-trout in a healthy state, although such as we have examined, being 
young, were of small size. These attributes, however, were all the more im- 
portant as proving the breeding condition of the parents in a state of prolonged 
captivity. It is obvious that sea-trout must have made their way (in fulfilment 
of their natural migratory instinct) into the higher portions of the stream prior 
to the completion of the obstructing dam; and as none coald have ascended 
since, it follows that the individuals in question (themselves and their descend- 
ants) must have lived and bred in fresh water, without access to the sea, fora 
continuous period of nearly twenty years. This is not only a curious fact in 
the natural history of the species, but it is one of some importance in an eco- 
nomical point of view. Sea-trout, as an article of d:et, are much more valus- 
ble thaa river-trout ; and if it can be ascertained taat they breed freely, and live 
healthily, without the necessity of access to the sea, it would then become the 
duty, as it would doubtless ve the desire, of those engaged in the construction 
of artificial ponds, to stuck those receptacles rather with the former than the 
Jatter.t 

Having narrated the result of Mr. Shaw's experiment up to the migratory 
state of this brood, we shall now refer to the further progress of the species. 
‘This, of course, we can only do by turning our attention to the corresponding 
condition of the fry in their natural places in the river. So far back as the 9ch 
of May, 1836, our observer noticed salmon fry descending seawards, and he 
took occasion to capture a considerable number by admitting them into the sal- 
mon cruive. On examination, he found about one-fitth of each shoal to be 
what he considered sea-trout. Wisely regarding this as a favorable opportunity 
of ascertaining to what extent they would afterwards ‘ suffer a sea change,” 
he marked all che smolts of that species (about ninety in number) by cutting off 
the whole of the adipose fin, and three-quarters of the dorsal. At a distance, 
by the course of the river, of twenty-five miles from the sea, he was not san- 
guine of recapturing many of these individuals, and in this expectation he was 
not agreeably surprised by any better success than he expected. However, on 
the 16th of July, exactly eighty days afterwards, he recaptured as a herling 
(the next progressive stage) an individual bearing the marks he had inflicted on 
the young sea-trout in the prev.ous May. It measured twelve inches in length, 
and weighed ten ounces. As the average weight of the migrating fry is about 
three and a half ounces, it iad thas gained an increase of six and a half ounces 
in about eighty days’ residence in salt water, supposing it to have descended to 
the sea immediately after its markings were imposed. In this condition of her- 
lings or phinocks, young sea-trout enter mauy of our rivers in great abundance 
in the months of July ard August. 

Ou the Let of August, 1837—fifteen months after being marked as fry, on its 
way to (he sea—another individual was caught, and recognised by the absence 
of one fin, and the curtailment of another. This specimen, as well as others, 
had no doubt returned, and escaped detection és a herling, in 1836; but it was 
born for greater things, and when captured, as above stated, weighed two pounds 
andahalf. ‘*He may be supposed,” says Mr. Shaw, ‘to represent pretty cor- 
rectly the average size of sea-trout on their second migration from the sea.” 
In this state they usually make their appearance in our rivers, (we refer at pre- 
sent particularly to those of Scotland), in greatest abundswnce in the months of 
May and June. This view of the progress of the species clearly accounts for 
a fact well known to anglers, that in spring and the commencement of summer, 
larger sea-trout ere caugnt than in July and August, which would not be the 
case if they were all fish of the same season. But the former are herlings 
which have descended, after spawning early, to the sea, and returned with the 
increase just mentioned ; the latter were nothing more than smolts in May, and 
have only once enjoyed the benefit of sea bathing. They are a year younger 
than the others. 

As herlings (sea trout in their third year) abounded in the river Nith during 
the summer of 1834, Mr. Shaw marked a great number (524) by cutting off the 
adipose fn. “ During the following summer (1835) I recaptured sixty-eight of 
the above number as sea-trout, weighing on an average about two and a half 
pounds. On these I puta second distinct mark. and again returned them to 
the river, and on the next ensuing summer (1836) [ recaptured a portion of 
them, about one in twenty, averaging a weight of four pounds. I now marked 
them distinctively for the third time, and once more returned them to the river. 
also for the third time. On the following season (231! day of August, 1837) I 





* Acomplete series of specimens, from the day of hatching t1)] about the middle of 

the sixth pent, has been deposited by Mr. Shaw in the Museum of the Royal Society of 
Sdinburgh. : 

t Mr. Shaw informs us, moreover, that if those individuals which have assumed the 
silvery lustre be forcibly detained for a month or twv in fresh water, they will resume 
the colored coating which they formerly bore. The captive females, he adds, manifested 
symptoms of being in a breeding state by the beginning of the autumn of their third year. 
They were, in truth, at this time az old as herlings, though not of corresponding size, 
owing to the entire absence of marine agency. P : 

+ Another interesting result may be noticed in connectiop with this Compensation 
Pond. The original stream et, like most others, was naturally stocked with small 
** burn trout,”’ which never exceeded a few ounces in weight, as thc ir ultimate term of 
growth. But, in consequence of the formation above referred to, and the great increase 
of their productive feeding-ground, and tranquil places for repose and play, these tiny 
creatures have, in some instances, attained to an enormous size. We lately examined 
one which weighed six pounds. It was not a sea-trout, but a common fresh-water one 

-Selmo fario. This strongly ex ifies the conformable nature of fishes ; that is, their 
power of adaptation to a change of externa! circumstances. It is as if a smal! Shet- 
\:ad pony, by being turned into a clover fieid, could be expanded into the gigantic di- 
mensions of a brewer’s horse 
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recaptured the individual now exhibited, for the fourth time.* It then weighed 
six pounds.” This is indeed an eventful history, and we question if any Salmo 
trutta ever before felt himself so often out of hia element. However, the in- 
dividual referred to must undoubtedly be regarded as extremely interesting to 
the naturalist. It exhibits, at a single glance, the various marks put upon itself 
and its companions, as they were successively recaptured, from year to year, on 
their return to the river—viz. Ist, The absence of the adipose fin, (herling of 
ten or twelve ounces in 1834); 24ly, One-third part of the dorsal Gn removed, 
(sea-trout of two and a half pounds in 1835) ; 3diy, A portion of the aual fin 
clipt off (large vea-trout of four pounds in 1836). In the 4th and last place, it 
shows, in its own proper person, as leader of the forlorn hope of 1837, the state 
in which it was finally captured and killed, of the weight of six pounds. It was 
then in its sixth year, and, representing the adult condition of this migratory 
species, we think it renders further investigation unnecessary. 

From these and other experiments of a similar rature, which Mr. Shaw has 
been conducting for many years, he has come to the conclusion, that the small 
fry called ** Orange.fing,” which are found journeying to the sea with smolts of 
the true salmon, are the young of sea-trout of the age of two years ;—hat the 
same individuals, after nine or ten weeks’ sojourn in salt water, ascend the rivers 
as herlings, weighing ten or twelve ounces, and on the approach of autumn pass 
into our smaller tributaries with a view to the continuance of their kind ;—that, 
having spawned, they re-descend into the sea, where their increase uf size (about 
one and a half pound per annum) is almost totally obtained ;—and that they 
return annualiy, with an accession of size, for several seasons, to the rivers in 
which their parents gave them birth. In proof. of this last point, Mr. Shaw in- 
forms us that of the many hundred sea trout of different ages which he has 
marked in various modes, he is not aware that even a single individual has ever 
found its way into any tributary of the Solway, save that of the river Nith. 





* This specimen is preserved in the Museum of the Roya! Society of Edinburgh. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURE. 


We extract the following stirringly written narrative from the columns of 
of our distant contemporarv, the Adeluide Chronicle. It is written in the first 
person, and signed J. A. W.:—A short time ago, I had occasion to be travel- 
ling some distance in the interior of New South Wales, in order to visit a friend 
whom I had not seen for many years. The evening before I expected to reach 
the dwelling of my friend, I put up at an inn on the road, where I remained 
during the night. 

On the ensuing morning, my first care was to see that my horse was pro- 
perly fed and ready for the long journey he had before him. Having satisfied 
myself on this point, I returned to the house. [ was much surprised, upon ar- 
riving at the door, to find it ajar, as [ distinctly remember closing it, on account 
of leaving several valuable trinkets on the dressing table. Silenily opening it, 
however, { was amazel at perceiving the stranger, whom I had particularly 
noticed the preceding evening, standing at the to lette table with his back to 
the door, and diligently engeged in witndrawing the contents of my travelling 

is'ols. 

7 My first impulse was to rush forward and seize the fellow by the collar. A 
moment's consideration, however, determined me on following a different 
course. Carefully placing the door in the same position that I found it, I retir- 
ed, undiscovered, to the public sitting-room, where John Brown, with several of 
the neighbors, were conversing relative to the murder of the schoolmaster, an 
occurrence of which they had just heard. Immediately afterwards the stranger 
entered the room. 

‘Tt appears to me, then,” said I, after listening to the details of the murder, 
“that travelling in these districts must be exceedingly dangerous. However, 
I have an exceilent pair of pisto!s; and if any one interferes with me, I will 
give him or them a warm reception.” 

* Yes,” observed the stranger, ** it would be stup'd. indeed, for any man to 
ride through the bush, in times like these, without bejng well armed. I hear, 
too, that Donohue is somewhere near Patrick's Plaines As I’m travelling that 
way, | hope he will not treat me with an ounce of cold lead. I only wish that 
[ could meet with a companion, and then there would be no fear.” 

I perfectly wel! understood the offer thus indirectly thrown out for my ac- 
ceptance, but as I would rather have had his room than his company, I did not 
pretend to comprehend the allusion. 

**T would advise you to be careful, Mr. Stanfield,’’ observed the landlord, 
‘and see that your pistols are well charged and primed.”’ 

I glanced at the stranger, and despite h's best exertions to appear unconcern- 
ed, the contraction of the brows fully discovered how interested he felt in the 
reply. 

‘Oh! there is nu occasion for fearon my account,” replied I carelessly —* I 
took the precaution to load my pistol’s yesterday evening, and they only require 
being placed in the holsters ” 

‘You're travelling towards the Upper Districts then, I presume, sir!” said 
the stranger, addressing himeelf to me; ‘* would you have any objection to me 
asacompanion? If two heads are better than one, surely four arms must be 
better than two ” 

Holloa! Mr. Holder” (for that [ now found was the stranger's name), said 
the landlord—** what, are you bound to the Upper Distric:s! Why I thought 
you had settled on the Hawkesbury !"’ ° 

Mr. Holder, at this unexpected address, appeared greatly confused. Quickly 
recovering his composure, he coolly observed that ‘* being desirous of purchas- 
ing maize, he was unable to do so, unless he attended in person.”’ 

[ remarked that a slight shade of suspicion spread itself over the frank 
countenance of the landlord, on hearing this observation. He was, however, 
silent; and es Mr. Holder did not renew his offer of companionship, which pro. 
posal was net seconded by any of the individuals present, I retired to my own 
room. 

Silently fastening the door to prevent iatrusion, I proceeded to examine the 
pistols, and found that the balls had been extracted, while the powder had been 
suffered to remain. Fearing, however, that some trick might have been played 
with the latter, I withdrew the charges, and carefully reluaded the instruments, 
which I placed in the ho'sters in such a manner that, if they had been meddled 
with, I must instantly have perceived it. 

Having completed these arrangements, I proceeded calmly and deliberately 
to consider of the best measures to be adopted under these suspicious circum- 
stances. That I was tobe attacked on my way I entertained not the least 
doubt. This, however, could with facility be remedied by informing the land- 
lord, who was a constable, of my suspicioas, together with the circumstance 
of the charge of my pistols having been extracted. J could, too, wait for the 
detachment of mounted police, wh'ch was daily, nay, hourly expected. But 
none of these alternatives would I embrace. I felt an irresistible desire to pu- 
nish Mr. Holder, who I was innately convinced was the murderer of the aged 
schoolmaster, and, I strongly suspected, of William Clementine too. Besides, 
I was only nineteen years of age, and having followed a seafaring life, was li- 
berally imbued with that spirit of daring and enterprise which that profession 
is so well calculated to induce. I therefore determined to keep strictly silent 
regarding all that had passed, knowing that the most advisable plan was to 
impress Mr. Holder with a conviction that his artifice remained undiscovered. 
Should I come in collision with him, I felt the most perfect confidence in 
my own resources, having long been considered an excelient marksman with 
the pistol. 

My resolution being thus formed, [ proceeded to the sitting-room, and was not 
much surprised to hear that Mr. Holder had left the inn. 

‘“‘T hardly know what to think of that man,” observed one of the neighbors: 
* he is here to-day, and gone to-morrow. Besides, he calls himself a settler on 
the Hawkesbury—now, I know the Hawkesbury well enough, aud am certain 
that three months since there was no settler of that name there; and yet our 
landlord tells us that he has been frequenting his house for the past eight 
months, saying this and saying the other, and yet I cannot find that he ever 
bought a single grain of wheat, with all his talk.”’ 

“I don't half like that excuse of his,” said John Brown, ‘about going up 
the country to buy maize. This is not the time of the year for that work: be- 
sides, couldn't he have samples sent to him, like all other purchasers have. You 
did right, Mr. Stanfield, not to go with him—he spends his money too freely to 
get it bonestly.” ; 

The hour having now arrived at which it was intended that 1 should start, I 
called for my bill, which betokened honest Jobn’s moderation in charges, and 
the horse being at the door, I was about to mount, when the landlord requested 
to speak with ime privately. 

Mr. Stanfield,” said the honest fellow, “ you are yet unacquainted with the 
manners of these bushrangers, and I am inclined to suspect this Mr. Holder to 
be one. {[ donot suppose that any of them would murder you, unless you des- 
perately resisted. It is not their fashion to kill strangers, but only those set- 
tlers against whom they have some grudge, or who have many prisoners in their 
employ. I would, therefore, advise you to leave any money you have by you 
with me, if it is a large sum, and only take as much as would satisfy the vil- 
lains. If you should meet with any of them, and be inclined to resist, don’t 
stand parleying with them, but fire at once. Depend on it, that's the only way 
to get off. 

Thanking the landlord for his advice, and informing him that I had but a tri- 
fliog sum with me, I bade him a hearty farewell, and proceeded on my journey 
in conformity with the directions furnished me. 

The path that I had to travel was truly a solitary one, and shortly after leav- 
ing Maitland, it commenced a drifting shower, which, in despite of my travel- 











ling cloak, soon wetted me to the skin. The sear-crisp leaves, too, rustled 
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across the road, adding, if possible, to the of . Besides, [ 
was ignorant of the track, and no emotion can be vopleasing than that of 
having a long joutney before you, while every step you 38 is trodden with 
paceriainty. Phis feeling becomes bitterly painful to the traveller ic vast for- 









ests, where, if once lodt, small j 
but a hamlet, atowhich you m 
strenuously endeavored, how : 
ing branches of aged trees, th t hows h 
hardly pereeptible, to raise my | “was useless. The deep 
gloom that prevailed, the loneliness of the place, the uncertainty of mind, and 
the dismal aspect of surrounding objects, struck coldly upon my heart.. Then, 
too, I was momentarily in expectation of bein engaged in a conflict, whereby 
one must die, with a remorseless desperado. Often was | at the point of turning 
the head of my horse, and retracing my steps; but pride invariably wterposed, - 
and would not permit me to carry the procedure into effect. I was thus waver. 
ig and irresolute, when my feelings were fairly aroused by my attention being 
diverted to a circumstance of more immediate import. 

This was some object that could not be defined in the obscurity of the forest, 
bat which wes evidently moving in a parallel line with myself. The sight was 
more than sufficient to put me on my guard. To loosen the holsters and ab- 
abstract the pistols was but the work of a moment. These I concealed under 
my cloak in such a manner as to be ready for instantaneous use, and then calm- 
ly awaited the result. In order, however, to discover if my suspicions were 
well grounded, I spurred on my horse to a sharp canter, and remarked that my 
example was immediately fullowed by the object in the forest. In this manner 
I progressed a few miles, when, at an opening in the bush, which would not ad- 
mit of further concealment, the figure came galloping in the path, and, as [ fully 
expected, the soi-disant Mr. Holder rode up alongside of me. 

* Weil, Mr. Stanfield,” said he, “‘so 1 see that you are upon your journey, 
and a wet day you have for it too.” 

‘Tam so, Mr. Holder,” returned I, looking inteutly at his couatenance, “ and 
I find the roads sufficiently difficult without riding for miles in the bush, among 
fallen timber.” 

‘*Ob,” said the bushranger (for so I must now term him), as a frown over- 
spread his countenance, ‘1 lost my way, and re 

Ape that accounts for your riding so many miles alongside of me,"’ inter- 
rupted I. 

**T suppose every one may please himself,” answered the robber. 

“Of course they may, and it is therefure my pleasure to ride alone.” 

— suppose | think proper to ride with you a few miles,” he ironically 
rejoined, 

‘I do not choose to keep company with a murderer," was the cool reply. 

“‘Ha! a murderer!—and pray, youngster,” surlily observed the villain, 
throwing off all reserve, *‘ How do you know that I’m a murderer?” 

‘Do you imagine I marked not the demoniac scow! that followed the aged 
harmless man whom you murdered last night? Had you no feelings of mercy 
on his silvery hairs or his utter he!plessness? Cowardly assassin!” continued 
I, inan excited voice, “ you were the murderer, too, of that unoffending boy, 
William Clementine. I know you well, now, and ere we part you shall render 
to me a dearbought account of your actions.”’ 

‘*And who am I, then?” growled the bushranger, as he vainly essayed to 
laugh scornfully at my threats, while his bosom was i: flated with rage. 

** Donohve—ihat demon whose career is sodden with blood !” 

“’Tis false!” vociferated the assassin—* false as hell! Yes! I murdered 
that old fool of a man fur imprecating curses on my head ; and | hated him be- 
cause he was liked. I murdered, tvo, that sickly boy they called Clementine. 
He gave evidence against me in court, and through him my flesh was mutilated 
by lashes—ay, by lashes from a base-born menial, who would once have cringed 
at my feet for support. "T'was then I swore—deeply, bitterly swore—that [ 
would have full, lasting revenge against all who are free. And I have had it— 
I have enjoyed it—and I will still enjoy it. Donohue!” continued the villain, 
as a sarcastic smile settled on his flushed brow, *‘do you think that Ae would 
have trifled away his time with that boy Clementine, in taking paltry gifts pre- 
sented by weak mothers? Donohue! do you think, youngster, that there are 
not hearts as bold, and arms as prompt tv strike, as his? Donohue! When 
the bright flash gleams, ‘tis then he speaks—but my revenge is equally 
sure.” 

“You may be Donohue, or you may not be,” answered I, ‘but I swear by 
heaven that I spare you not!” 

‘*Spare!—ha! ha! ‘spare!’ I could and would have spared you, because 
you have not yet trampled over unfortunate men—because you area stranger., 
and will shortly leave this accursed land; but now,” he sternly added., 
‘‘ your doom is fixed. Teo minutes is the uttermost span of your existence.’’ 

As the murderer repeated these words, he pulled from his pocket a watch, 
and murmuring a few words, returned it to its receptacle. 

‘tT have already wasted too muchtime. You will now please to follow me,” 
observed the bushranger, with mock politeness. ‘ I shall require your compa- 
ny for a little time.” 

‘*T do not intend to remove one step out of this path, I coolly rejoined.” 

** Then I must have recourse to something that will make you,” was the 
reply. And the bushranger leant forward to extricate his pistols from their 
fastening 

‘Stop!’ vociferated I, in a voice that made the villain start—‘ stop! ere 
you have the contents of this pistol through your head!” 

“Young gentiemen should not leave pistols about their rooms,” was thé 
ironical answer; * people are apt to meddle with them. and see what they con- 
tain! Now, Mr. Stanfield, will you come with me before I fire ?” 

I replied not—the pistol was raised—the fatal pressure applied to its trigzer 
—the stillness of the forest was broken—there was a ioud, piercing shriek— and 
the bushranger rolled a lifeless corpse on the path ! 
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Arrair or Honovur.—It has been whispered inthe military circles for the 
last week, thataserious misunderstanding had oecurred between two gen- 
tleman of high position inthe miliary and literary world; that a hostile 
message had been given and accepted; and that the parties had actually 
started for Ostend, as “Sir Lucius O’Trigger” would say, “ to fight in peace 
and quietness.” ‘The latter report was incorrect ; and we are happyto add 
thatthe unpleasant difference has been honourably and satislactorily ac- 
commodated. We believe the following statement will be found perfectly 
correct :— 

To the capture of the Castle and Governor of Cuidad mocrige, two very 
distinguished soldiers preterred a claim, namely, the leaders of the “ torlorn 
hopes” of thelight and third divisions—Col. Gurwood and the late Major 
Mackie. General Napier, in his His:ory of the War, and Mr. Maxwell iz 
his “ Life of Wellington,” assigned the honor to the latter; and Mr. Max- 
well in a note appended to his account of the assault on the 19th of January, 
paid a compliment to the memory of his friend, which Colonel Gurwood 
considered to be personally offensive. Under this impression, the gallant 
colonel used some strong language, which, being repeated to Mr. Maxwell 
elicited from the latter a letter so very “Irish” in its object as to induce Col. 
Gurwood at once to refer the writerto a friend. Accordingly Mr. Ouseley 
Higgins waited upon Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew Barnard, K.C.B., to 
fix a meeting for the afternoon. With gallant gentlemen in such situations 
the honourable accommodation of a quarrel is ever considered the happiest 
result of their diplomacy. In this case the principals, being gentlemen of 
established courage, either could afford to give way. The gallant colonel 
handsomely offered an apology, which the gallant author as freely accepted ; 
and, a business, which in other hands might have lead to serious results, 
was thus most honourably and promptly accommodated. 

We have always been of opinion that misunderstandings between brave 
and worst alternative. 

Correspondent of the Gioeb=. 

The Capercailzie.—The Earl of Orkney has lately forwarded seven and a 
half brace of these beautiful birds to his estate at Glennap in Ayrshire. A 
large aviary is to be erected for them, and their eggs, until the breed become 
sufficiently numerous, are to be hatched by the common hen. As soon as 
fledged, the young will be treated similarly to those of the black game and 
grouse. His lordship, we understand, sent a collector over to” Sweden in the 
autumn of 1841, who returned with eight brace of capercailzies, and several 
other birds. These were placed in an aviary at Taplow-court, Bucks. the seat 
of the noble earl. In 1842 they laid about 70 eggs, which underwent the pro- 
cess of incubation by the domestic hen. The young were treated and reared 
like those of the pheasant, and throve remarkably well fora longtime. Un- 
luckily, however, the whole number were catried off in succession by the croup. 
Casvalties of one kind and another having also reduced the parent birds to 
nine, Lord Orkaey purchased three and a half additional brace from Mr. Lloyd, 
of London, and very wisely took the resolution of sending the whole dowa to 
Scotland, where there is a greater chance of the object he has in view suc- 
ceeding, as the climate bears a closer approximation to that of the country 
whence the birds come. We may ultimately expect, therefore, that, in pro- 
cess of time, this noble bird will become. as it once was, the ornament of our 
Scottish woods and moore. {t is also deserving of notice that Lord Orkney 
has caused a number ef fish, taken in the Tnames at Taplow-court, to be for- 
warded to a breeding-pond at Glennap. Although conveyed by railway to 
London, and afterwards by the same conveyance to Liverpool, thence by the 
steamer to Greenock, and again by railway to Ayr, and from the latter place 
to Glennap in a common spring cart, there were comparatively few deaths 
among them. When pat into the pond, they swam away with the greatest 
liveliness. There were in all 88 gudgeon, 71 minnews, 21 bream, 16 perches, 
3 roach, and 3 dace. 


men rarely require the last 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ic? By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful larze STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





I> For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the “ Spirit,” inclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paid in advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Accident to Cassandra.—We learn with deep regret from a gentleman who 
attended the Baltimore races, that it wes currently reported that Cassandra 
was ruined! We sincerely hope the extent of any injury she may have re- 
ceived is greatly exaggerated by report. We are still in the dark whether she 
has “let down,” or whether she was injured by her late race with Maria Shel- 
ton in the mud at Washington. A spectator of that race informs us that Cas- 
sandra won the Ist heat so handily that Maj. Doswect desired to withdraw his 
mare which was objected tu by the Judges. Maj. D. however, resigned the 
purse to Cassandra aad it was generally understood that the two mares would 
gallop through the 2d heat, and brush down the quarter stretch in the last mile. 
This, we hear, was done ; Cassandra, as she swung into the stretch was some 
lengths ahead and she hed reached the distance stand before George, her 
jockey, was aware of Maria Shelton’s uear proximity. Maria came up “ with 
a bulge on her” and after a sharp rally won the heat by siz inches! after which 
she was withdrawn. Such were the circumstances of the race as related to us 
by an eye-wituess—a young Virginian who had no interest whatever in the 
matter. Siace the race Cassandra has been lame; it is supposed to proceed 
from a wrench or straic received in the brush alluded to, but whether in the 
shoulder or leg we are not informed. 








“ South Carolina Craeks in the Peyton Stake.’’—Under this head a letter 
will be found in another colump giving some highly interesting information. 
It appears that Col. Hameron’s superb colt Herald, the half brother to Monarch 
and The Queen, left Columbia on the 15:h inst., with his stable companions, 
on his route to Nashville. In the opinion of ‘‘one of the best judges in the 
country”—Col. Sineteron, of S. C. is, we presume, the gentleman alluded to 
—Herald has amazingly improved since his great race for the ‘* Hampton 
Pilate.” It willbe read with deep regret by all who have had the pleasure of 
seeing her, that Col. H.'s Trinket, the half sister to Wagner and Fanny does 
not goto Tennessee. Mr. Deveaux’ fine colt, Hero, we are pleased to see, 
makes one of this gallant corps of Carolina cavalry. He is by Bertrand, jr. 
out of Imp. Mania by ‘Figaro, and is regarded as one of the most promising 
colts of his renowned sire. 





Nashville Races.—In a private letter from the Secretary of the Club it is 
stated that “better racing is expected at ihe ensuing Spring Meeting than at 
any previous period. About ninety horses are already at the course.’’ The 
meeting was advertised to commence on the 18th inst., so that we shall proba- 
bly receive a report rext week. 


Racing in China.—We lately ancounced the opening of a theatre in the 
immediate vicinity of Canton, and we see, by the arrival here of the ship Ann 
M’ Kim, direct from Canton, after a short passage of 95 days from Macao, that 
no less than fifteen Arab horees, besides ponies of numberless sizes and de- 
scriptions, were entered for the races which were to come off there on the 20th 
Feb. If our contemporary of the Canton “ Register’ with whom we have ex- 
changed for many years, neglects to seni us “aslap up” report, he will 
miss it —that's all. 





THE HORSE, by Witttam Wovatrt, Esq., editor of the London ‘‘ Veterinary.” A new 
oTien with numerous Illustrations; together with a GeNERAL History oF THE 
Horse; a Dissertation on The American Trotting Horse—how trained and jockied, 
with an Account of his remarkabie Performances ; and an Essay on the Ass and 
the Mule, by the Hon. J. S. SKINNER, Assistant Post Master General, and former 
Editor of the *‘Am. Turf Register.”’ Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, for G. W. 


Garton. 
Such is the title of a large and handsome octavo volume of 448 pages, wuich 


has been placed on our table, and which wiil be hereafter quoted as a text-book 
in the discussion of the various topics of which it treats. We have taken plea- 
sure in frequently inviting attention to this invaluable work during its passage 
through the press, and can only add to the encomiums heretofore heaped upon 
it, that the publishers have left nothing undone on their part ; the type is clear, 
the paper white, and the dinding ueat and substantial. The work is sold at two 
dollars bound, and ehould find a piace in the library of every gentleman; and 
who ever heard of one that was not fond of a fine horse? In this work of 
Mesers. Youarr & Sxinneg, in addition to an immense amount of valuable 
information relative to the subjects alluded to in the title-page, the reader will 
find’ prescriptions for all the ailments, hurts, diseases, and other “ills which 
horsefiesk as heir to,” drawn out so comprehensively, and in a style su clear, as 
to enable every geotleman to act as his own Farrier, or Veterinary Surgeon, in 
all ordinary cases. In conclusion, we heartily commend this excellent work 
On the Herse as quite superior to any other in the language. 


> The great racer of the day, Mr. Gibbons’ mare Fashion, came very near 
losing a heat on the Trenton Course, on the Lith inst. She was running 
againet a colt of Charles Lloyd’s, three mile heats, and tnongh not in the best 
condition, had been booked to win without a stuggle. Fashion won the first 
heat, which was well contested ; but in the second, the colt weat off on the 
lead, and was not heeded until within 20 yards of the stand, and was then only 
beaten by a ueck, the whip being called into requisition pretty freely. Time— 
6:03—6;13. We guess Sam. Laird will keep his eyes open the next time 
Fashion comes into competition with * that colt.” Sussex (N.J) Register. 


“* P-r-0-d-i-g-i-0-u-s ! 





South Carolina Cracks in the Peyton Stake. 
Fuiton (S. C.) May 14, 1843. 


Dear P.~Your favor of the 17th inst. ig at hand. I have delayed returning 
my acknowledgments thus long that I might communicate some certain informa- 
tion for your guidance in relation to the movements of two of the nominations 
in the great Peyton Stake, viz., Herald and Trinket. I hope that the apology 
may be deemed sufficient, as yourself and thousands of others are so deeply in- 
terested in the movements of each and all of those likely to start in that most 
remarkable stake. 

Herald is to leave Milwood on the 15th inst. (to-morrow), aud has for his sta- 
ble companions Hero, and the 3 yrs. old colt nominated in tae other stake ; also 
one other, the name of which I cuuld not learn. The day of their departure I 
have from the best authority. Trinket (the Audrew filly, out of the dam of 
Wagner and Fanny), and the other nomination in the stake for 3 yr. olds, do 
not ge. 

I can hardly doubt the success of both colts for the two four mile races, and 
will (although no betting man) risk a ‘bunch ” of * best Spanish,” or a “ plug ”’ 
of “ Leftwich’ best,” on them against any other two named horses in either 
race. 

Ove word in relation to Herald, I have not seen him since the Plate race at 
Columbia, but from one of the best judges in our country (a disinterested per- 








horse of his age to do in the same time. 
I most sincerely hope that he may do himself credit in the race, and carry 


tv his high-minded and liberal owner tne full value of that great stake. 
Yours respectfully, M. R. S. 





PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN RACES, 
CAMDEN COURSE, NJ. 
A report of the first two days’ racing at Camden is derived from an atten- 


tive friend, the editor furnishing that of the following days. 


TUESDAY, May 23, 1843—Purse $150, free for all ages. 3 yr. olds to carry 90ibs.—4, 104 
—5, 114—6, 121—7 and upwards, 126lbs., allowing 3ibs. tv mares and geidings. Mile 


heats. 
Sam’l. Laird’s (H. K. Toler’s) ch. bh. Red Gauntlet, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. 


aga, 5 yrs....-..-.--. we ea en nn wn nn nnn ee cen ns eee n enna ere e eee e aren ene e eee ee 211 
T. Ridge’s b. c. Dungannon, by Mingo, dam by John Stanley, 4 yrs -............ is3 
D. Tom’s ch. c. Gloucester, by Middlesex, dam vy Valentine, 4 yrs-............. 2 
T. W. Dorbaker’s ch.c. United, by Imp. Margrave, dam by Timoleon,4yrs_... 5 5 dr 
Jos. H. Heilings’ b. c. D. Webster, by Imp. Priam, out of Pairy, 4 yrs .......... 3 dist. 


Time, 1:52—1:55—1:58. 
This was a well contested race, and, fur the course, a good one, the track 


being heavy. 
WEDNESDAY, May 24—Purse $250, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


Samuel Laird’s b. c. Delaware, by Mingo, dam by Jolin Richards, 4 yrs.......... a evs 
Col. F. Taompson’s gr. h Wilton Brown, by Imp. Priam, out of Ninon de !’En- 
Clos by Rattler, 5 yrs ....22-20--- 00-2 2+ - ooo oe ene ween ee ee ee ee eeee esses 132 


Time, 3:58— 4:01—4.03. 
The odds were 100 10 10 on Wilton Brown, and very few takers at that. In 
the 2d heac “his bottom dropt out,” and he was, most essentially, “ a case !"’ 


THURSDAY. May 25—Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. Wim. R. Johnson’s (Messrs. Townes’) b.c. Regent, by Imp. Priam, out of 


Fantail by Sir Archy, 4 yrs ......-. EbUbosetccee a eae George. 1 1 
Co}, Fraucis Tuompson’s b. h. Pryor, by Imp. Priam, out of Queen of Clubs by 
BONO (BPR ccccccceccadoceseccoquocsenocsccsnccoscascssesecccesoacoesoscecsece 3 


Tune, 6:04—6:09!. 

The Editor writes from Philadelphia, under date of Thursday evening, to the 
following effect :— 

“T arrived here last night about 11 o'clock, and among other friends, was 
glad to meet Col. Jounson, Mr. Gispons, Co!. THomeson, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Lone, Dr. Payne, Mr. Bayarv, Mr. Kennact, Mr. Wacner, Mr. Downine (of 
Ky.), aud twenty otters. The races thus far have been * stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,” in an eminent degree ; but of to-morrow's, at Four mile heats, great 
things are expected, the entries being Fashion, Blue Dick, and Register. [ 
shall leave by the cars after the race, unless * broken heats” should preveut me, 
and reach home in time to add the result in a postscript in Saturday's “ Spirit.” 
The Hotels are fu'l to overflowing ; Sanpgrson contrived to “ hang me on a 
peg,” ia one of his immense parlors, but, thanks to my lucky stars, “ solitary 
and alone.” Of tie race to-day J had formed high expectations, the entries 
being Regent and Pryor, both by Imp. Priam. Pryor was manifestly short of 
work, while Regent was sick, and the result was jist about the meanest race 
youever saw. And Regent, too, was the coit .hat was to beat Fashion! Bah! 
He “ is not the right shaped horse"’ to do thattmek. Pryor beats him into lint 
so far as good looks are coucerned. I never was more disappointed im a horse's 
appearance ; he is a bay without white, running up very bigh on the withers, 
with good muscular quarters, and more dish-faced than the portraits of Rowton 
gave fim out. Pryor is a bay of rather more substance, with three white feet ; 
forehanded he strongly resembles his sire, while in many other respects he 
shows “ihe mould’’ of Eclipse, the sire of his dam. A!! Col. Tuompson’s 
horses ate said to be short of work, his trainer (Battle) not giving them more 


than Northern ones would horses that were to run Mile heats. I shall! see 
what Register can do to-morrow. I am told he is “ one of 'em,”’ but he did 
not beat Blue Dick at Baltimore so handily as was imagined. I[t is thought 
here by many that had Blue Dick had the inside track he would have wou. 

“ Blue Dick, to-day, is looking in tip-top condition, while Fashion, though per- 
haps a shade too high, is, to the eye, in perfect order. Our friend *‘ Sammy,” 
looks unutterable things. Jok is confident, and [ sha!! not be surprised if there 
should be exhibited, to-morrow, a very tall specimen of *‘caving im"’ at the heel 
of the second heat. Nous verrons.” 





——< wo ae ----+—~——-— pose 
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~ POSTSCRIPT! 


FASHION AGAIN A WINNER! ~* 
Defeat of Blue Dick and Register. 


We left Philadelphia yesterday afternoon at 5 o'clock, but were detained two 
hours on the road by the breaking down of the cars. Cast-iron axle-trees 
snapped like twigs—wheels turned on the track every which way, besides 
“kicking up a fuss generally,”’ and the passengers had a right smart 
chance, for a few minutes,of a cold bath in the Delaware. Here we are, 
though, at length, having travelled minety-siz mi'es since seeing the race we 
are about to describe. 

The betting in Philadelphia on Tnursday night was $1000 to 250 on Fashion 
vs. the field; considerable amounts were laid out between Blue Dick and Re- 
gister, the latter having the call; the following morning Blue Dick's friends 
rallied, and the odds turned in his favor. A report got abroad that Fashion en- 
tertained certain notions of her own that were not calculated to “ set her for- 
ward any,” and in consequence some of the outsiders, who ‘‘sleep under the 
stables,” were offering to take extravagant odis that she would be distanced ! 
When stripped she appeared to great advantage; she was somewhat high in 
flesh, but in the finest health. Her form has undergone a surprising change 
siace last fall; she Las spread and filled out immensely, and from being a plain 
mare has become quite handsome. Blue Dick was in superb condition; such 
was not Register’s case. Battle (his excellent trainer) had indulged him too 
much since his race with Biue Dick last week at Baltimore, and indeed no 
horse in Col. THompaon’s stable, was fit to run mile leats. Register in color, 
is a red roan grey, hardly 15 1-2 hands under the standard, we should imagine. 
He has verv fine quarters, and like most of Priam's get is remarkably fine fore- 
handed. When “at himself’ his action is first-rate, bat yesterday he was stale 
as a town tap. 

Unfortunately the course was quite heavy, so that it was nearly even betting 
that no heat was run under 7:53. Hectine's scraped the track and had it in 
as good order as possible, under the circumstances. There was a sprinkling of 
rain in the morning, and the atmosphere was anything but bracing when the 
race commenced, at 2 o'clock. Notwithstanding the weather was unpromis- 
ing, a vast crowd of spectators were in attendance. Hundreds were obliged to 
* foot it’? from the Camden ferries to the Course, everything in the shape of a 
carriage, though it bore, perhaps, no more aristocratic appelation than a coal- 
cart or clam-box, being put in requisition and crammed. We saw a dozen of 
them “ stailed,”’ and there were more break-dowrs than we remember ever to 
have seen. The day having turned out fine, the prospect of a capital race put 
every one in good humor; the ‘exception which proved the rule”’ was con- 
siderable whipping, accompanied by some very tal! swearing. 

Of the race itself we have little to say ; indeed it was ‘‘a soft snap’ for the 
Jersey mare. She drew the track, but Register bounced off with the lead. 
Blue Dick did rot run for the lst heat, save when he run away with Craie, 
which he did twice, being rode with a plain sneffle-bir. [He has been trained 
this season with a curb-bit, which has taken away iwuch of his fooc.] Register 
maintained his lead, with Fashion just Japped on bim for nearly three miles and 
a half, when he cried * enough,” and the race was over a!l but th» shouting. 
Fashion pulled to him on the turns, and drove him up to the top of his rate 
wherever the track was favorable to herself. She could have outfooted him at 
any moment, and indeed, when she shot past him, Jue Laird had no idea of tak- 
ing the track; her stride killed him, and he at length came back to her. She 
won by several lengths at her ease, in 7:59, Craig having hard work to restrain 
Blue Dick from ruaning over Register. 

As Blue Dick had not rur a yard, better time was expected in the 2d heat. 
Col. Thempsou was persuaded, much against his will, to start Register again, 
notwithstanding the exhibition he had made ; the colt had no earthly chance as 
it seemed, and as it eventuated ; in the Club stand odds were laid that he would 








‘su1, withal) I leern that be hes improved more than he thought it possible for a | 





Second Heat: Fashion led off, with Blue Dick on her quarter, at a raciny 
pace, that soon told on Register, as he was nearly out of his distance before ihe 
close of the mile. Blue Dick locked the mare nearly ail the way, the difference 
between their rate being this, that while she was going along sweetly in hand, he 
was doing about all he knew. The first mile was run in 1:544, the 2! ip 1:59 
.the 3d in 2:014, and the 4thin 1:58. Dick got enough in the first two alles 
and a half. so that Craig very judiciously bottled him up for a final brush on the 
last quarter of the heat. He set to work before reaching the head of the qn ag- 
ter siretch, and brought up his horse in slashing style, under whip and spur. 
The effort was a gallant one, but never for an instant did he get Fashion's mea. 
sure. She maintained her place half a length in froot, and came through clear 
of him with her ears playing as if simply taking some sharp work in her exer. 
cise. She was not once extended during the race. Tne heat was closed in 
7:53. Recapitulation :— 


FRIDAY, May 26—Purse $700, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Sami. Laird’s (Win. Gibbons’) ch.m. Fashion, by Imp. Trustee, out of Bonnets 
o’ Biue (Mariner’s dam) by Sir Charles, 6 yrs .................. Joseph Laird. | | 
Col. Wm. R.Johnson’s (Col. John P. White’s) gr.h. Blue Dick, by Imp. Mur- 
BOSS NEN Ue GT OS FEO ein dda cbscncbie bodoeceebcecou ccocwcdusetg scl. 3 9 
Col. F. Thompson’s (Mr. Green’s) gr. c. Register, by imp Priam, out of Maria 
Louisa by Mons. Tonson, 4 JIS ccccesccce tee eeenene Serer seserecereseesessens 2 dist 
Time, 7:59-7:53, Course heavy. 





LONG ISLAND RACES NEXT WEEK. 


The Spring Meeting of the New York Jockey Club will commence on Tues- 
day next on the Union Course. Four stables are already on the ground, and 
three more from New Jersey will reach there to-day. Although no * stars " are 
likeiy to be here from the South to meet Fashion, we still anticipate good sport, 

Tue Jockey Club will meet daily at ‘‘ Uncie Joun R.’s,” where dinner will 
be provided as in days lang syne. The entries, also, are to be made there—to 
close at 5 o'clock. 








LOUISVILLE (Ky.) TRIAL RACES. 
LocIsvILLE, May 15, 1843. 


Dear Sir,—I send you a report of the “ County Races,” which commenced 
ou the 10ch inst. over the Oak!and Course, for liberai purses given by the enter. 
prising proprietor of the ‘* Oakland House,” Mr. Josepn Metcatre. We had 
a tolerable “tai! sprinkling” ef rain for two days previous to the races, which 
made the course very heavy. The following gentlemen officiated as Judges ;— 
S. Haskeuc, A. P, Cuvecuitt, aod F. A. Kays, Esqrs. 


WEDNESDAY, May 10, 1843— Sweepstakes for 3 vr. olds, crits 86lbs., fillies 88lbs. Five 
subs. at $25 each, to which the proprietor added a Si!ver Cup. Mile heats. 


F.G. Brengman’s (Y. N. Uliver’s) ch. f. Miss Clash, by Birminghum............ 1 | 
L.. Geiger'’s (F. Herr’s) or f. by Imp. Merman... o.oo cc cccccccccccccccccccces 2 2 
NN. P, eee s ©. [, by lamp, MOCMOR..ccccocccceccocsdoccccéséeqocesssesso escce 3 dist. 
is: AROS © ls > Ip dist. 


Time, 2:01-1:59. Track very heavy. 
THURSDAY, May 1!1—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Sub. $— each. 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
A. Hikes’ b. f. Maury Churchill, by Imp. Barefoot ...........-----cecccecccceces es 28 1 1 
Ben. Maloney’s ch. c. Hemlock, by Meduc ........... ch), neler imam 28 
Joseph Metcalte's (N. P. Morgin’s) f. Sally Brown, vy Giles Scroggins........- 223 
Time, 1:59—1:56—1:53. Track still heavy. 


FRIDAY. May 12—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Sub. $—— each Two 
miie heats. 


L. Geiger’s (F. Herr’s) ch. c. Nick Davis, by linp. Glencoe ...........206 eccecese ah | 
Poa Srengunan’s ©. ©. Ble, BF Ciel cece ccccconvecccenccoscoubecenandbesce 22 
A. Hikes’ b. f. Ringdove, by imp. Merman ....... 2... .. co ccccccccccccccccccccccce 3 > 


Time, 4:08—3:5v. 

First heat.—They all ran together for a mile and a half, when Nick Davis 
took up the running, closely foliowed by Ecliptic; when inside the drawgate, 
while winning in hand, the rider of Nick was told to hold up, when John Ford, 

n Ecliptic, kept his horse at his speed, and came uear winning the heat. 

Second heat.—The betting now was 100 to 25 on Nick Davis. They all got 
off at the tap of the drum, Ecliptic drawing in front on the first turn, and con- 
tinued to lead past the stand, running the mile in 1:50. On the rise of the hil! 
Nick Davis took the lead, and was never headed, wioning by three lengths. It 
tay be as well to state that Ecliptic had been complaining for a week past. 

SATURDAY, M ay 13—Silver Cup, for green Pacing horses. Mile heats. 





I LORE EI OO LCG Be OO bilnctisdtcaeidas 121 
., 3 1 SS see reres sergeotshennenbetsamieoudtenewaic is: 
Pe EA PER OE RU I VEL! A Boo apeeoanghene 3 3 3 
Time, 3:00—3:00—2:5t. 
SAME DAY-— Second Race—Purse $25, for Mules. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Mr. C——'s Jum Brown.....-.. iguesmessadeee Gt0d tle veneers todo que © BB 11 8 
Mr.A——'s Grey Eagle ....... opens botedwnen . 1132823 2 
O60: BS FU occ cs cweeweccteccecess Gireceiéseen 3313 3 3 
Mr. M——'s Bluck Hawk ....... abewqgetedoeeeteesne desc cebdqsssce eee dist 


Time not given. 

This race was laughable beyond description, as very frequently the mule that 
was ahead within one hundred yards from home would bolt, the second the same, 
and the third win the heat. 

Thus closed dur week's sport, nothing having occurred to mar the amusement. 
Too much praise carnot be awarded to Mr. Metcalfe for his liberality and prompt 
atiention to the comfort of his guests during the week. 

I am truly yours, 

N. B. On Thursday a Boat Race came off between the Grey Eagle Boat 
Club, of Louisville, eight oars, and the Henry Clay Boat Club, of New Al. 
bany, twelve oars, five miles. The race was won by the Henry Clay, in 35- 
Minutes, 


SpPEctTATor. 





BALTIMORE (Md.) RACES, Kendall Course. 


TUESDAY, May 16, 1843—Ladies’ Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Forty- 
tive subs. at $—— each. Mile heats. 


T. R. S. Boyce’s ch. c. by Foreigner, dam by Lafayette......... a ee ne 
Jas. B. Kendall’s b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Medora by John Richards ......._. 3 2 
W.H.E. Merritt & Brother's b c. by Imp. Priam, out of Bashful.............. 2 dist. 
M. Duvat’s br. c. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Lonisa Lee... .... 2.2.20... - 4 dist. 


Time, 1:49:—1:49. 

WEDNESDAY, May 17—Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 
meres and upwards, 124lbs., with an allowance of 3ibs. to mares and geldings. Three 
mile heats. 

Col. F. Thompson’s gr. h. Wi/ton Brown, by Imp. Priam, out of Ninon de !’Enclos 
OR i Pomme dedinde 6bentaindicelbeewhbe < 1 1 

Jas. B. Kendall's gr. h. Hector Bell, by Drone—Mary Randolph by Gohanna,6yrs.. 2 2 

Time, 5:58--5:52. 


A beautiful race—the 2d heat closely contested. 


heats. 
Col. F. Thompson’s gr. c. Register, by Imp. Priam, out of Maria Louisa by Mons. 
Ee ae ee ae eT eovossebasans eg 


Col. Wm R. Johnson's gr.h. Blue Dick, by Imp. Margave,dam by Lance,6yrs.. 2 2 
Time, 7:50--7:49. 


This race created a good deal of excitement, ard some money was laid out 
on Blue Dick at 2 tw 1, in consequence of the condition of Register, who had 
not had a run for some four or five weeks previous, and was evidently -oft for 
want of work. The two got off well together, Register taking the lee’ round 
the first turn, closely pressed by Dick, until running three-quarters of a mile, 
when the latter gave back a little, and his rider (Craig) shewed his ¢aperience 
as @ jockey by immediately taking him in hand. The rider of Register followed 
his example, and pulled back to Dick. They ran in this way the balance of 
the Leat, Craig making a desperate effort for the lead every 200 yards to the 
'ermioation of the heat, which was won by Register in 7:50. 

The 21 heat was a repetition of the Ist, with the exception of Blue Dick 
holding on rather better in the latter than in the former. The third mile was 
one of great interest, but Dick could never get his head in front, and Icst the 
heat in 7:49. It is admitted on all sides that Register made a most extiaordi- 
nary race fur a horse in his condition; and also that Blue Dick was nut up to 
the mark, not shewing any speed in either heat. 


yo May 19—Jockey Club Purse $150, ent. $15, conditions as before. Two mile 

eats. 

Jas. B. Kendall's b. c. Billy Bowie. by Drone, out of —_ by Sir James,4 yrs. 3 1 2 

Win. Dorbaker’s ch. c. United, by Imp. Margrave, out of Polly Stran,4 yrs.... 2 2 2 

Peyton R. Johnson's b. tf. Kewana, by Imp. Cetus, out of Imp. My Lady (Pas- 
senger’s and Nobleman’s dam) by Comus, 4 yrs ...---.. 22-222 ene eee nen neee 1 3 

Time, 3:53—3:53—3:55. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Sub. $50 

each. Mile heats. 


Peyton R. Johnson’s ch. c. by Imp. Priam—Imp. My Lady by Comus, 3 yrs.... 2 1 ! 
Jas. B. Kenaall’s br. c. by lunp. Priam, out of Medora by John Richards, 3yrs. 1 3 2 
Joun Ridge!ty’s b. c. by Mazeppa, dem by Maryland Eclipse, 4 yrs -............ 423 
Otway P. Hare’s ch. f. by tmp. Priam, out of Nancy Blunt, 3 yrs.............- 344 
Col. F. Thompson’s gr. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Laura, 3 yrs..... eee wren cnees 5 5 dr 


Time, 1:50—1:49)— 1:49. 
For the $100 stake, Mile heats, Jas. B, Kendall’s br. c. by Imp. Priam, out 
of Medora, received forfeit from Col. Francis Thompson's ch. {. by Imp. Emar- 
cipation, and Dr. Payne’s ca. f. by Imp. Leviathan, they being amiss and 


urned out. 








‘catch the red flag.” 








THURSDAY, May 18—Jockey Club Purse $600, ent. $40, conditions as before. Four mile- 
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LETTER FROM MR. LIVINGSTON. 


REJVINDER Tv COL. JOHNSON, 





STATEN IsLanb, May 23, 1843. 

Dear Sir,—In the * Spirit of the Times” of the 20ch inst. Col. Jonnson 
denies having made the remarks imputed to him by Mr. Brapiey. In justiti- 
cation of myself, I will give you an extract frum Mr. B.'s lewier to me, which 

will show you tre basis on which I rested :-— 

« After the race between Boston and Fashion, there was not a horse in the United 
« States that stood higher than Trustee ; he was brought to Kentucky at the instance of 
« the most prominent breeders of the State, who al! expressed a desire to be able to have 

«a chance for another Fashion. After he arrived he was freely visited at my house, and 
«| exhibited hin in Lexington atthe great Show Dey in April, and he was universally 
«admired; but, Sir, Col. W. R. Jonnson, of Virginia, arrived in town the night before 
«the day of the Show, and on that day expressed himself freely in opposition to the Im- 
‘ported Horses, without exception, and Trustee in particular —that Virginia had been 
‘ruined by thena—that they had driven Eclipse, and other Native horses, from the Old 
“ Dominion, and that not arace horse was to be found in the limits of the State. He 
- further stated, as [know from authority, to the breeders and trainers of this section, 
‘‘that Fashion was the only race horse that Trustee ever had the credit of getting, and 
‘ that he was not entitled to the credit of getting her, as it was Bonnets w’ Blue, and she 
“a.one, that was entitled to the credit of her. I know what I state to you to be true, 
‘‘and [ kaow that Col. Johnson’s remarks changed many who had made positive en- 
‘* gagements with me to Trustee, and they are now going to Eclipse.” 

Now, Sir, as Mr. Braptry ts universally acknowledged to be a man of honor 
But as 
Col. W. R. J. bas denied having made the remarks imputed to him by Mr. B., 
and as no evidence, as yet, has been produced to substantiate them, I think it is 
due to Mr. Jounson, as well as myself, to say, that Mr. Bradley has been de- 
ceived in regard to what took place at the Cattle Souw at Lexington, although 
he had no question at the time he wrote but that what he stated were the facts. 
With respect to what he says, he * knows to be true, of his own knowledge,” 
that is a different thing. He then comes in direct collision with Mr. Joknson, 
and of course it would be very improper for me to say any thing on the subject. 

Yours, Wactrer Livineston. 

Wa. T. Porter, Exq., Editor * Spirit of the Times.”’ 

P.S. I have been laid up with gout ever since I saw you last, which will pre- 
vent me from going to Philadelphia, which I regret much. 


and veracity, how was it possible for me to question his statement ? 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM IRELAND. 


DESCRIPTION OF HARKAWAY, ETC., BY “A YOUNG AMERICAN” ABROAD. 


DvuB in. 30th of April, 1843. 

Dear Sir —About to leave Ireland, after a residence of six months in it, 
and having visited some of its races and seen severa! of its crack horses, I sit 
down to give you some account of my observations. Of the morality, tem- 
perance end devotion to their religion, I need say nothing, as the Irish are now 
oniversally admitted to take precedence of ali other ations ia those virtues. 
At the Limerick Steeple Chase I witnessed an immense concourse of people 
amounting to 50,000, and in the course of two davs saw but one drunken man 
Jn threading my way through the dense mass congregated near the stand! met 
with a degree of civility and courtesy which I never saw displayed in any other 
country by any large body of persons, generally too much bent upon their own 
selfish gratification to be willing to give up a good place, or to inconvenience 
themselves in any way for a mere stranger. A kind request, a mere “ pray a!- 
low me to pass,”’ was sure to be followed by an immediate assent on the part 
of the person addressed, with a demand to “ let the gentleman pass,’’ to which 
all were delighted to yield. Having witnessed on many occasions similar 
courtesy on the part of Irish crowds, I have learned to consider them the most 
considerate, quiet and polite of any I have ever seen. 

From Limerick, where I was present at two days of good racing over a beau- 
tiful line of country, at a race ball badly attended, and at a repeal banquet given 
to the Liberator, to whom I had been presented in the mo-ning and whom I 
found ‘ prodigious” as an actor, I proceeded to the Lakes of Kilfarney, and 
trying back, went to the Curragh of Kildare stopping at a small “ wayside inn” 
at Moorefield. Need [ tell you wherefore? Where is the man with any of the 
feeling of a sportsman who would visit this beautiful country without paying 
his respects tu the far-famed Harkaway? It so happened that I arrived there 
the night before the first Spring Meeting, which I attended during four long dis- 
mal, stormy days, witnessing a wretched set of second rate horses contending 
for what we would consider good prizes, over the finest race course in Great 
Britain. Two short races each day with about five hundred of all kinds of 
persons from the ** Marquis’ t> tue peasant. I timed all the races of the last 
three days; which as you will find coted in ** Beli’s Life” I will not repeat here 
On the last day alone did they make what we should consider good time, when 
1 mile 133 yds were done in 1:43 overa heavy course up lull! I saw and heard 
guite enough during those four days to convince me that racing is not follow- 
ed here so much for the sport as for the excitement and betting Time, they 
profess to have the most sovereign contempt fur, and whenever it is taken, it 
is done with an ordinary watch and in the most careless manner. I certainly 
must say that I prefer our system of heats aud circular mile courses, which af- 
ford a view of the whole race ; and so far as interest is concerned wou'd much 
rather be present at a race meeting in America than any where else; but “the 
pride and pomp’ of the whole affair, as done in Eagtand, are what a foreigner 
cannot even conceive. Ali the equipages of the whole world cullected would 
not probably equal in style, elegance, numbers and good taste, those to be seen 
at Ascot, on a fine day when her Majesty is present. At bottom, two, I believe 
there is much contempt for our races and horses among spurting men here; 
much of which may be ascribed, however, to the marvellous ignorance which 
prevails with regard to everything which coucerns our racing system. They 
certainly set us an example as breeders, which all true lovers of the horse must 
regret not to see more generally followed in America—that is, in the great care 
they take of their foals from the moment they are born until they are ready to 
run. They have warm stabling, a good and safe paddock, ard plenty of good old 
oats every day from the instant they can masticate them. The size and strength 
they obtain as two year olds is the reward to the breeder for the care which he 
has bestowed upon an animal so useful to man. I am convinced that the only 
reasoo our whule race of horses in America are so much smaller thaa in Eng- 
land, is to be found ia the neglect of them as fuals. 

After the first day's race [ went to Rossmore Lodge, the sear of Mr. Fergu 
son, and had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing that grand horse of which I 
had heard and read so much. As bis owner was absent with Fireaway in Eng- 
land, I did not see him out of the stable until two days later, when Mr. P. with 
al — eo ets for ros and hoisting on hima little urchin 
of about 12 years old, with a simple saaffle bridle, to contro! one 
most powerful and grandest horses I ever saw of his race, sent een oc 
Curragh. Then indeed did J tind my expectations fully realized. I can only 
give you an idea of how he struck me by saying that he is the *: beau ideal” of 
what we consider the ancient war horse tohave been. He stands sixteen hands 
two inches, at least, with the most perfect shoulders, running weil back, a depth 
of brisket in ;roportion to bis colussal size, and the most perfec: quarters for 
strength [ewer saw. When animated, his head is decidedly good, with the 
mildest expression, (his temper is perfect,) with a bleze; hie color a rich bur- 
nished golden sorrel, une fore foot white, and a large spavin behind, which he 
always hed froma colt, and which makes him a little suff. It certainly was a 
® git to be remembered, that gravd and prancing steed careerting in that vast 
plain, allowing himself to be controlled by that pigmy of a boy. I afterwards 
saw him dressed, when he displayed his gentile disposition to perfection, and 
last of all saw bin siow his vigor in covering amare. Asa stock getter he 
has never been surpassed. I saw at least 8 of his foals and yearlings in the 
neighborhood ; they are the finest I ever saw, all the fac simile of the sire, and 
principally colts. He is now standing at 15 guineas, and very few who have 


Bad 
4 








one foal from him negiect to send their mares again. [ must say that as a sire 
his spavio, inherited from his dam (the picture of her son) would alarm me. 
But he ran with it, and those who were happy enough to see him run, say it 
was like a mighty steam engine rushing along. Mr. Ferguson related to me, 
during dinner, many anecdotes of the neglect which has been shown to him 
during his coltship, such as carrying two lads on his back to Kildare for errands, 
and being tied to rails while they were amusing themselves ; of his docility from 
the earliest age, etc, ° Believe me ever yours most truly, J.H.L. 


———_—_——= 


SPORTING EPISTLES FROM “N. OF ARKANSAS.” 





REPLY TO * STEPHEN’’—NATIVE AND IMPORTED STOCK—THE PEYTON STAKE, ETC. 

BaTEsVILLE, Arks., May 4, 1843. 
My dear Sir,—Your correspondent, ** Stephen,” does me injustice—not in- 

tentionaily, I presume, for if be be toe ‘* Stephen” I think he 1s, he would be 





the last man to wrong any one. I do not ergue that the Imported Stock is su- | 


perior to the Native; but I claim the highest honors for auch horses as Priam 
and Leriathan, and rank very highly Trustee, G/encoe, and Margrave. Hedg- 
ford got Duane, Tranby Creath, Pailip Music, Sarpedon Weillingto1,—but this 
is about all they have done. 

I do not for a moment believe that for all the purposes of racing, Priam, 
Leviathan, or any imported horse of the last 20 years, is comparable to Sir 
Charles, and his matchless sire. 

That the Native S:ock has had no chance with the Imported, I freely admit 
I believe, however, that the present pressure in money atfaira will have a ten- 
dency to drive good imported mares to Native Stock. 

Fylde was decidedly, so far as he was tried, the surest chance for a hard-bot- 
tomed four miler of ail the Imported Sieck, though not eq al to some of them 
in getting sweepstakes colts. I doubt much if next to Boston, Billy Townes 
can’t “shew the best papers” for the time he remained on the Turf—hard ser 
vice, and not speed considered. 

My opinions of the relative merits of horses frequently undergo changes ; by 
comparing different races, and calculating all the surrounding circumstances, I 
endeavor to arrive at their merits. Wagner and the gallant Grey continue to 
grow in favor. The 5:35 of their 14th, 15:h, and 16:h miles, in one week, is 
hard to get over. Iam inclined to the opiaion that John Blount could outfoot 
Fashion ; and I believe that he, Wagner, or Grey Eagle, in Ocp Nap’s hands, 
would have been ugly customers even for her. My remarks from which 
our friend ** Stephen” has drawn the inference that I deemed Imported superior 
to Native Stock, was designed as a fling at those whose prejudices against the 
former could not allow them a place among race horses at al! ; and while I 
think the best importations have benefitred our stock, I am willing to confess 
that much and serious injury has been done by the tag end of them. When 
Boston is crossed on such horses as The Queen, Fashion, Sarah Biaden, and 
Miss Foote, I shal! look for the perfection of the race horse. So with Wagner, 
if he bas an equal chance. 

I hope the Four mile stake at Nashville, fur this Fall Meeting, may fill well. 
The Peyton Stake, I trust, may not turn out a failure. Should the gallant 
turfman whose name it bears, carry off the honors, there will be a perfect Ken- 
tucky shout. 

Register and Blue Dick, if matched Four miles, would make a betting race. 
Register is a good one, but I doubt if hecan get Cassandra’s measure. I would 
not give much for choice between them. 

Oxp Nap’s likeness improves on acquaintance ; indeed, I am often tempted 
to speak to hira. 

Your correspondent, “ D.P.,” is in great error touching Trifle and Atalanta. 
The former, even in this day, would find lots of friends, in a field with Fashion, 
and all the cracks of the day ; while the latter had much more speed than he 
imagines, with as much unflinching game as any nag. It was easier to rake down 
the cakes in their day than now, and hence the fact that they have nothing in the 
thirties to pointto. Mingo, Picton, and Portsmouth could have put a heat under 
7:40, and the former could have repeated it well. Truly yours, N. 





‘ONE DAY LATER.” 
BaTesvitie, Arks. May 5th, 1943. 


My Dear P.—Ia giving my views touching the relative merits of native and 
imported stock, I am free to confess that opinions formed by me of the merits 
of many stallions have undergone great clanges—I have always been, and hope 
ever to be open to conviction. 

There ure some things which I admit puzzle me, and I have never been able 
to solve to my own satisfaction. In 1836 the get of Monsieur Tonson were 
at the head of the Turf—Argyle, Ohio, Anvil and others were winning for him 
immeasurable fame —since that period he has been almosta failure. Timo- 
leon’s first get, including Sally Walker, Washington, &c., were No. ones—after 
that, and until he got Boston aud Omega he was almost worthless as a stallion. 
Gohanna went into the breeding stud with a reputation that could not be al- 
ded to—the first of his get Mary Rando!ph, made a clean sweep io her 3 and 4 
years old form, but barring Tubacconist and a few others, he has been a failure. 
Tranby was deemed the very nag for us,—his packing old Osbaldistone in 
eight minutes, proved him game and fleet, yet excepting Creath, he has got 
nothing worth talkisg abouut—Rowton had more fame than any imported horse 
except Priam, yet his get with few exceptions are worthless. 

It is vain to ascribe these failures to the want of proper blood to cross on— 
Yonson and Gohanna had every charce—so had Tranby. It is all a mystery 
to me. There is more of the lottery in raising a race horse, than the sticklers 
for pedigree will admit—look at Reel, the matchless Reel—her brother Waltz 
is almost sma!l potatoes—Paul Clifford the full brother to Gano, and Ivanhoe 
the full brother to Polly Hopkins, have been country stallions poorly patronized, 
tho’ offering their services for a trifle. 

The ills that horse flesh is ‘heir to,” are equa! to 20 blanks to a prize. Do 
you not remember the colts we saw in 1839 at Capt. Stockton’s stables—ihe 
richest and most fashionable blood of England was there—all have failed, from 
ille and accidents. The gallant Carolinian has been more lucky—Monarch and 
the Queen were two such nags as shou!d satisfy a man for a liie time—brilliaut 
as was the career of both, it was most brief. 

Who has expended more money in the breeding stud than Robert L. Stevens, 
and who more shrewd and lItberal than he, yet he never has had the pleasure 
of breeding a 4 miler—while his brother John C. picked up nearly all the 
tall things going during the term he wason the Turf.—Look at Mr. Gibbons 
—in Mariner he had a goud one, but in Fashion he has just knocked the centre 
out—I doubt not if the possession of any of his immense property gives him 
half the pleasure he derives from being the owner and breeder of this non- 
pariel—talk of a price for her —I am deceived if any money would buy her. 

Bot returning to horses. The thing has been run in the ground—if but six 
or eight horses had been ‘mported it woula have been much better for the 
turf. The amount of capital sent to England for horses is immense, and as they 
have been paid for generally, there will be no repudiation. This amount of money 
has been too large, and the consequence is, that it falls heaviiy on the turf and 
its sports. The extravagant prices at which the services of many Imp. horses 
were held has caused much injury, and the low prices which can be obtained 
for any horse short of a “crack,” have discouraged many from breeding at all. 
Some have had $100 for their services, when $20 would have deen ample. The 
owners of stallions have been often paid in promises. 

That the race horse has been advanced in speed and game by Pciam, Levia- 
than, Glencoe,Trustee, Fylde, Consel, and Margrave, I think will not be denied, 
I do not mention Luzborough in this crowd, though he had in Picton and Porte- 
mouth the two finest 4 yr. olds I have ever seen. His get were too small—they 
could not pack weight. Monarch ought not to be a failure. Hedgford got 
Duane (a host in himself) and Ruffin, yet he has been a partial failure. Sarpe- 
don has some good ones—though no distinguished 4 miler—E mancipation, 
Sbakspeare, Felt, and Whale have done nothing—Philip has a good one in 
Music—Autocrat made a good show once—Skylark got Rapide. There are 
others not yet tried. I think if their owners would come down to prices which 






the hard times would jusufy, aod thereby give the farmer in third rate circum- 
stances @ chance to put his half bred and coarse mares, the saddle and road 
horse would be improved, and it would be better for all concerned. 

Zinganee, the sire of George Martin ani Sarah Washington, has bien hawk- 
ed about ia times past without scarce paying expenses. The crowd followed 
i the fashion. 

I may be singular in my views, but I had rather see Old Nap match Sarah 
Washington against Fashion 4 mile heats, than te hear of any match that could 
/be made. It would not be a very soft thing. Truly yours, N. 





SUPERIORITY OF ENGLISH HORSES. 


F Viroinia, May 20, 1843. 
Mr. Ed:tor—It is a matter of surprise to me that there sheuld ve co mach 


diversity of opinion among breeders as to the value of the I:mpurted horses. 

| There cau be no doubt, | think, that many of our Native stallions are greatly 

to be preferred to a large majority of those recently imported into the United 
States. But, at the same time, every body at all conversant with this subject 

must admit that the borses of England (of al! sorts) are vastly superior to ours. 

The cause of this superiority is obvious, and easily accounted for. In that 

country, for centuries, immense wealth has been embarked in this business, and 
from the time of the second Charles every exertivn has been used to bring 
“the High-mettled Racer” to the greatest state of perfection. Because many 
worthless ana low-priced horses have been brought up in England and intro- 
duced here in the last eight or ten years, we should by no means conclude that 
our stock of racers are better and more desirable than the English. 

I see by a letterof Mr Livineston’s lately published in ‘the Spirit” that 
Col. Jounson has expressed the opinion that Virginia had been ruined by the 
Imporied horses. If Col. J., when he made this remark, had reference to such 
importations as Cetus, Luzborough, Tranby, Chateau Margauz, and a host 
of others which might be named, I most cordially agree with him. I believe, 
however, that Col. Johnson (prejudiced as ke may be against foreign horses) 
would hardiy venture to assert that the value of the blood stock of America 
hed been impaired by the importation of a Priam, a Leviathan, or a Margrave. 
Breeders in our country do not sufficien'ly examine the claims of a stallion be- 
fore they determine to patronise him. Hence it is that a great deal of money 
has been wasted upon English horses of no account whatever. The result is 
that the disappointed breeder very often comes to the conclusion that the Im- 
ported horses are, o:e and all, good for nothing. But whenever a first-rate bors 
is imported from England it will be found that instead of our stock being dete- 
riorated by such a cross, @ great improvement will be the consequence. This 
has always been the case from the days of the renowned Jolly Roger to those 
of the matchless Priam, and it will continue to be so in all time, for we can 
scarcely ever hupe, under our institutions, tu rival the Mother Country io rear- 
ing the bluod horse. 

Your paper, M1. Editor, never comes to this office before Tuesday ; could it 
not be mailed early enough on Saturday to reach here on Sunday! At all 
events, if it were mailed at any hour on Saturday we should get it on Monday. 

Respectfully Yours, A. B. 

Note.—The ‘‘ Spirit” invariably leaves New York in the mails of Saturday: 

PuBLisuEr. 











The Late Trotting Match om the Ice at Albany. 
ALBANY, May 13th, 1843. 

Dear Sir—In the ‘* Spirit of the Times” of April 29th, you gave us a com- 
munication from “ Spectator,” relative to a Trotting Match that came off on 
the ice between Albany and Troy, on the Canal, in which Mr. Moss's grey 
stallion figuresas the winner. Had ‘‘ Spectator” stopped there, I should not 
probably have noticed, or replied to his statement, but believing as I do that 
the object wasto give an unmerited puff to the grey stallion just at the com- 
mencement of his season, calculated to do mischief, candor induces me to state 
a few facts, as I witnessed the performance. 

The trot was for a very insignificant amount (a harness) “to bring vut all 
the fast ones in the vicinity” (as “Spectator” says) and was got up for other. 
purposes, as well as to make a little sport. It is well known here that there 
Was at least one in the race that ‘* lay low and kept dark,” that is able to beat 
him into lint, but was kept back ‘‘ for reasons too obvious to mention ;” and 
mark, there was no time given, the distance also doubtful, which in an attempt 
for fame is very important. 

Spectator” further says, “‘ We have no hesitation in saying that he is the 
best trotting stallion in the State.” Here is enough to excitea laugh from 
** beneath the very ribs of death.” Where is Abdallah with his pure streams 
of blood, unequalled by any horse as a troiter in the State, his colts knocking 
off their mile in 2:40—2:45 on the Long Island Trotting Course! Here is 
well-earned fame: and shall an attempt be made to puff up an equal by intro- 
ducing to your columns a common nag? Now for blood: the grey stallion was 
got by a Canad:aa stud out of a common cold blooded country mare ! 

My only object in this communication is to disabuse the public from false 
impressions, and ‘nothing extenuate nor set down aughtin malice.” Why, 
Mr. Editor, you have fifty horses in and about your vicinity that can beat bim 
to death; at least, so thinks. AnoTtuer Osseever. 





Pedigree of Caspian, 
The Property of Samus. G. Wriont, of Monmouth Co, N. J. 

Caspran, a brown colt, was foaled (the property of Dr. George M‘Ccaccan 
of Philadelphia) in the Spring of 1838. He was got by Shark, out of Betsey 
Archer by Sir Archy, grandam Weszel by Shylock, g. g. dam by Imp. Dare 
Devil—Wildair, the best son of Col. Baylor's Imp. Fearnaught—Piccadilly by 
Maclin's Fearnaught (by Imp. Fearnaught out of an Imp. Mare)—Col. Bay- 
lor’s Godolphin (by Imp. Fearnaught, out of Col. Baylor's Imp. mare Jenny 
Dismal)—Imp. Hob-or-Nob—Imp. Jolly Roger—Imp. Valiant—Tryall by 
Imp. Morton's Traveller. 

Shark, the sire of Caspian, is own brother to Bay and Black Maria, by 
American Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot. Caspian, on his dam's side, is half 
brother to Frank, the sire of Jim and Josh Bell, elso of Fanny Green by Imp. 
Trustee, who beat Larceville last Fall at Newmarket, Va. For Betsey Ar- 
cher’s Pedigree see ‘‘ American Turf Register,” vol. ii. page 461. For 
Eclipse’s Pedigree, see ‘* Register,” vol. ii. page 298. For Lady Lightfoot's 
Pedigree, see “* Turf Register,” vol. ii. page 307. Hvucu Roexrs. 

Samugt A. Cuicps. 





Barnet’s Pen and Card Depot, 167 Broadway.—We can recommend this 
as an establishment where may be found a great variety of Steel Pens that 
will not only write well but grammatically and elegaotly, no matter how limit- 
ed the purchaser's acquaintance may be with Lindley Murray and Addison. 
Talk of consulting Madame Apours, or the other Madame in Greenw ich- 
street! Nonsense. Why, billet douz written with Barnet’s steel pens are “a 
sure pop,” (it is currently so reported in the “ Express,”) whether addressed by 
a lady to a gent., or wisy wersy. Then Barnet has an assortment of playing 
cards alike extraordinary, which are sold for from ove to twelve shillings per 
pack. The latter have gilt edges and are beautifully printed in colors and gold. 
They do say that with one of these packs, the purchaser in playing Whist, is 
bound to hold or deal his partner all the * honors ;"" in Brag, too, it is an even 
chance that he holds three “ natty aces,” while in Poker, if you do not holda 
‘tight’? or a ** flush,” every deal, it is two to one you get four “ women” or 
four * Johns.” There! If the “ Express” has snything to say after this, it 
can just take our hat! anu 

No Fishing allowed in “ Sucker Brook.”"—Eight gentlemen of Canandaigua 
among whom we notice the names of ex-congressmen, ex-state senators, and 


ex-sheritls—have cautioned the youngsters, through the Repository, against 

trespassing upon their premises in indulging their angling propensities in 

** Sucker Brook.” Buffalo Gazette. 
Question ror Depatine Soctetrrs.—The Louisville Journal proposes the 


following question : ; ) — ; 
Ought not the wives of the Siamese twins to be indicted for marrying a quad- 


uped ? 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN HUNTING DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


As we are now in the land oftigers, and shall have occasion, before we leave 
it, to record several encounters with these interesting authropophagi, 1 shall, 
«ta tne reader's permission, devote this chapter to a few remarks on the na- 
ture of the tiger, and the most approved methods of hunting him. 

It was my lot to be stationed for some time in a part of the country infested 
by tigers, and I had, therefore, frequent opportunities of studying their habits, 
and witnessing their ravages. ‘There were few of the poorer classes, inhabiting 
the villages in my neighbourhood, who had not lost a relation, either killed in 
attacking a tiger, or, a8 Was more common, carried off by a man-eater. The 
number of cattle devoured yearly was also enormous, and the ruin thereby oc- 
casioned among the unfortunate Ryots,* independent of the loss of human life, 
b-came so serious, that government was induced to offer @ liberal reward for the 
head of every tiger killed. Some idea may be formed of the havoc committed 
by tigers from the fact, that by official returns made to government, it appeared 
that im one district alone, three hundred men and five thousand head of cattle 
were-destroyed in the course of three years, giving an average of one hundred 
men, and upwards of one thousand six hundred and sixty-six head of cattle per 
annum ! 

The general character of the tiger is that of a cowardly, treacherous, and 
bloodthirsty animal. But he occasionally displays extraordinary courage in his 
attack, and, when once in actiem, the obstinacy of his defence, and the silent 

am> with which he dies, cannot be exceeded. The capricious nature of his 
ferveity sets at defiance all theories, founded on individual instances. One sits 
crouched in his lair till he is. shot to pieces, dying like a sullen savage, without 
making any effort either to charge or to escape. Another avoids the combat at 
first, but, when wounded, becomes desperate, and fights to the last gasp. While 
« third will charge and attack the elephant before a shot has been fired. The 
sneaking, solitary man-eatert—generally an old tigress—either makes off at the 
first alarm, and so eludes her pursuers ; or lies close hid in some impenetrable 
thicket, from whence nothing but fire can drive her; and even when fire has 
been resorted to, I have known a tigress remain till half the hair was singed off 
her body before she could be induced to break cover. But let the rustle of a 
solitary footstep reach her ear, and the skulking brute is ready enough to come 
forth. She crawls to the edge of the thicket and looks around. It is only an 
unarmed traveller. The hungry devil knows well that he is any easy prey, for 
many a human skeleton lies bleached in her den; she creeps towards her un- 
conscious victim with the soft and noiseless tread of a cat—her long tail switch- 
és from side to side—her sharp claws dart from their velvet sheath—the devil 
is roused within her, and glares in her flaming eyeballs—she throws herself for- 
ward with a lashing bound—and the stricken wretch is writhing in her fatal 
grasp; while, with closed eyes and a low growl, expressive of savage delight, 
she sucks the warm blood from his mangled throat. 

A confirmed man-eater always lurks in the neighbourhood of villages, or close 
to some well-frequented road, and rarely preys upon any other animal than man. 
When a tiger thus quarters himself, almost at the doors of the inhabitants, a 
curse has indeed fallen upon them. The ryots cannot cultivate their fields, but 
at the risk of their lives. The women dare not fetch water from the well ; and 
the persecuted labourers, returning at sunset from their daily toil, may be seen 
hurrying along with trembling speed, and uttering loud yells, in hopes of scaring 
their hidden foe. 

Peace and security are banished from that devoted village. Day after day, 
some member of the little community disappears—the land is filled with mourn- 
ing—and the death-lament comes swelling on the evening breeze, instead of 
the gay notes of the zittar, and the merry laugh of light-hearted maidens. 
bin destroying fiend revels in blood, and becomes daily more open in his at- 
tacks. 

At length the patient Hindoo is roused to desperation. The young men of 
the village—each trusting that it may not be his tate to fall in the encounter— 
bind themselves by“an oath to avenge the death of their relations, and rid the 
country of this intolerable pest. Armed with swords and shields, the forlorn 
hope surround the tiger's lair, and rushing upon him simultaneously, they sel- 
dom fail to cut him to pieces ; for the Hindoo when once roused to action has 
no fear of death. But this can only be accomplished when the tiger lies in low 
jungle ; and the victory is in general dearly enough purchased by a fearful ex- 
penditure of human life. , 

_If the tiger has taken up his quarters among sugar-canes, or jawarry, a spe- 
cies of grain, which grows to the height of ten feet, he is safe from any attack 
made by men on foot. It is impossible to dislodge them without the assistance 
of an elephant, and the poor disheartened villagers must leave their crops ne- 
giected, till the unwelcome tenant chooses to depart. 

It is on such occasions that the arrival of an European sportsman is hailed as 
a blessing from heaven; and it is in seeking out and destroying such fearful 
scourges to the human race, that the principal charm of a sportsman’s life in 
India consists. 

Several castes of natives are employed in the arduous and dangerous pursuit 
of finding tigers ; for in Western India the tiger-hunter never beats for his game 
till it is traced into cover. Working on any other system would not only be 
rarely successful, but would spoil future sport, by driving from their usual haunts 
any tigers that might happen to be in the neighbourhood. 

In almost every Indian village, there are one or more shikarees, who earn a 
precarious livelihood by killing game, or finding it for Europeans. Of these, 
the most famous are Bheels, a half-savage race, who can follow a trail over the 
burning sands of Kandeish, with the unerring certainty of a bloodhound. 

Next to a good elephant, the chief essential of a sportsman’s establishment 
in a tiger-country, is an experienced shikaree ; fellow who ought to have the 
eye of an eagle, the heart of a lion, the constitution of a rhinoceros, and the 
patience of Job. 

On arriving at a village near likely ground, the first care of a good shikaree 
will be to ascertain if any bullocks have been carried off lately by tigers, and 
to proceed in his search, according to the information he may receive. If with- 
out any clue to guide him, he with a party of assistants, scours the country, and 
examines every cover within a circle of several miles. 

When a fresh track is fonnd it is followed up—sometimes for days and nights 
together—till a satisfactory aécount can be given of it. From one ravine to 
another, the broad foot-print is traced, sometunes deeply impressed in sand, at 
others, so slightly marked on stony soil, as to leave no trace visible to an Euro- 
pean eye; but to the lynx-eyed Bheel, the displacing of a pebble, the turning 
of a leaf, or the bruising of a blade of grass is sufficient, and he carries on his 
work, in silent confidence, to the last piece of jungle entered by the tiger. 
Having ascertained, by the closest scrutiny, that the animal has not passed 
through, the place is surrounded. 

The tiger is then said to be “ marked down,” and like a fox “ well found,” is 
considered to be more than “ half-killed.”” Sometimes the leading Bheel, not | 
satisfied with thus marking down the tiger, follows up the trail, till he obtains a 
view of the sleeping brute in his lair, when he retires with a step soft and noise- 
less as that of the tiger himself, and sends information to his employer. 

I have known 4 trail thus followed up by Bheels for three successive days, 
and the tiger found at last. Nothing can surpass the keenness of vision and the 
instinctive certainty with which these naked savages follow up their game. Be- 
neath a blazing sun they have to pick out the faintest traces, over sand and rocks 
that glow like heated metal, and throw back upon any other eyes an intolerable 
glare ef light. Yet day after day they toil with determined perseverance, not 
to be daunted by fatigue, or foiled by disappointment, and rarely do they fail of 
success. 

In parts of the country where good shikarces were not to be obtained, I used 
to find tigers by fastening a bullock near some ravine or thicket known to be 
frequented by them; the poor animal was generally carried off in the course of 
the night, and nothing further was necessary than to follow up the trail of the 
tiger to some neighbouring cover, where we were sure to find him lying gorged. 
‘Tigers are also found when returning at daybreak from their nightly prowl, by 
men stationed upon trees, who hem them into the first cover they enter. In 
whatever manner a tiger is found, the great point to insure success, is to procure 
plenty of hands from the nearest village, and effectually to surround the place, 
s0 as to prevent his stealing away before the elephant arrives. If he becomes 
restless, as he is apt todo when not gorged with food, a shout is generally suf- 
ficient to prevent hie breaking cover; for, with all his ferocity, the tiger is a 
cowardly animal, and much averse to showing himself by daylight. 

Having found our tiger, we must, before proceeding to action, devote a few 
words to that most useful auxiliary the elephant, A really good sporting ele- 
phant is invaluable. He beats for his game like a pointer, and carries his rider 
in safety over the most dangerous ground, and t rough the thickest covers, 
which he searches inch by inch, with a degree of patience and sagacity that 
‘wakes instinct almost amount to reason. Trees that oppose his progress are 
levelled by lis head, or torn down with his trunk ; hi ta ight force 
itself throagh eve ’ ht Ay ats nk ; his stupendous weight forces 
selon 2 6 every obstacle ; and at the word ef command, the sagacious brute 
‘lee aon stones and hands them to his driver to throw into the thicker parts of 

er, 
On finding the tiger, the elephant gives warning of his proximity, by throwing 
ip his trunk and trumpeting ; and if well traine should in periods! 
dy, ready to obey ey be . ’ remain perfectly stea- 

The worst fax i eg. of his mahout. . . 
doing 90, the violence o raed on ay lp is a propensity to charge the tiger. In 

1 is apt to unseat the riders, rendering it im- 
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possible to take aim ; and what is still worse, he generally throws himself upon 
his knees at the moment of attack, pitching the men out of the howdah by the 
violence of the shock. This bad habit is usually caused by the mahout encour- 
aging his elephant to trample upon a tiger when killed, and thereby rendering 
the animal ferocious. Nothing is required of an elephant but to remain per- 
fectly steady when a tiger is found ; and the best way of training him to do so, 
is to make him stand quietly over the tiger after he 1s killed, without allowing 
him to touch it, whilst the mahout encourages him by his voice, and rewards 
him with balls of sugar dipped in the blood of the animal. Some elephants are 
so steady, as to allow a tiger to rush up to their heads without flinching ; but 
there are few that are not more or less alarmed by a determined charge. A 
veteran gains confidence, and is at length made perfect by the coolness of his 
mahout, and the good shooting of his owner; but those which are ill-entered, 
turn round, and often run away at the first roar of a tiger; and even the best 
and most practised are often rendered useless, and become irrecoverably timid, 
by wounds received in a successful charge. 

I have had occasion to use nervous, timid, elephants, and they are bad enough ; 
but I would rather ride a determined runaway than a savage brute who insists 
on killing the tiger himself. It is, no doubt, a severe trial tothe nerves to find 
yourself hurried away by a huge, ungovernable monster, with the prospect of 
being either smashed against a tree, or rolled into a ravine ; but this is nothing 
to the risk you incur on a fighting elephant, of being pitched into the jaws of 
an enraged tiger, or pounded to a jelly under the elephant’s knees. 

On a really good elephant the sportsman is exposed to little danger ; less per- 

haps than in most Indian field-sports. He is raised from ten to twelve feet off 
the ground, on a comfortable seat, from whence he can fire in all directions, and 
he must be a bad shot indeed if he fails to stop a tiger inhis charge. But even 
supposing that he does miss—which he has no business to do—and allows a 
savage tiger to spring upon the elephant, still the man is seldom the object of 
attack, and he ought to be able to blow the brute’s brains out before he does 
much mischief. ‘Tigers generally spring at the elephant’s head, rarely making 
any attempt to reach the howdah. Instances of their doing so have occurred, 
but they are very rare. ” 
_ The mahout next claims our attention. He isa most important personage 
in a tiger-hunt, and success mainly depends upon his courage and presence of 
mind. Seated upon the elephant’s neck, his feet supported by rope stirrups, he 
guides his unwieldy charge, partly by his voice, and partly by means of a sharp 
inst rument resembling a short boat-hook. With the point of this he goads the 
elephant forward, or punishes him when restive, and, by applying the hook to 
his forehead. or to one of his ears, he stops him or turns him to either side. ‘The 
position of the mahout is by no means an enviable one. Jolted almost to death 
by the uneasy motion of the elephant’s head, torn by thorns, abused without 
mercy by his master when any thing goes wrong, and exposed tothe double 
risk of being pulled down by the tiger, or shot by some careless fellow in firing 
over his head, from the howdah, he requires more than an average allowance of 
patience as well a: courage, and I must do these gallant fellows the justice to 
say that I have generally found them game to the backbone, and not only will- 
ing, but anxious to urge their elephants forward in the face of every danger. 

Courage is an indispensable quality ina mahout ; ifhe wants this the elephant 
soon finds it out, and shows the same timidity as his driver. He ought to be 
pertectly cool on all occasions, and devote his whole attention to bringing up 
his elephant steadily and resolutely to within twenty yards of the tiger. He 
should also watch the motions of those inthe howdah, and the moment a gun is 
raised, should turn the elephant’s head a little toone side, and keep him per- 
feetly stili, for much depends upon the success of the first shot. A tiger well 
found is, us I said before, half killed, and, once hit, his death is almost sure to 
foliow. 

On arriving at the place where the tiger has been marked down, the sports- 
man’s first care is toreconnoitre the ground carefully, and place his look-out 
men upon trees and eminences, so as effectully to surround the cover, and pre- 
vent the tiger from stealing away unobserved. The elephant then advances 
slowly, pushing aside the tangled brush-wood, and tearing open every thicket, 
while the sportsman carefully examines them as he proceeds. Excitement be- 
comes intense as the elephant, by trumpeting or signs of agitation, shows that 
the game is near. Each rustle makes the heart beat, and 1s answered by the 
sharp click of the lock, as the anxious sportsman half raises the rifle to his 
shoulder. At length a deep growl is heard, and hope is wound up tothe thril- 
ling certainty of a find. It the tiger is not disabled by the first shot, he either 
charges the elephant or endeavours to break away. In the first case, by good 
shooting, he is frequently rolled over under the elephant’s trunk ; in the other 
he is turned by the shouts of the beaters, or by fireworks. if necessary, and kept 
within the cover till he is despatched. Should he, however, break away, his 
escape is telegraphed by the look-out men, and the shikarees, accompanied by 
the elephant, follow up his trail, till he is again markeddown. Horsemen are, 
also, frequently employed to ride after a tiger and mark him down when he 
breaks away over an open country. 

When the tiger lies in a deep ravine, it is often impossible to attack him in his 
stronghold. In this case, the elephant is posted at one end of the ravine, while 
the beaters rouse the game by shouting, blowing horns, and throwing in fire- 
works ; and, as a last resource, it is sometimes found necessary to set fire to the 
cover. 

In the absence of an elephant, tigers may be beat up, and shot from trees, 
without any risk ; for it is a curious fact, that tigers never attempt toclimb, al- 
though their form appears peculiarly well adapted forso doing. ‘Their great 
weight may perhaps prevent them ; but more probably, the nature of the ani- 
mals on which they prey, precluding the necessity of resorting to this means 
of securing them, they are not called upon to exert a power which they do pos- 
Sess. 

An instance came under my observation, of a man being pulled down froma 
tree, and killed by a tigress : buthe was not ata sufficient height from the 
ground to be out of reach of her first spring, and I believe that had he been 
two feet higher, he would have been perfectly safe. 


I have frequently shot very savage tigers from trees not more than ten feet 
high, but never saw any attempt to climb, even when they say plainly from 
whence the shot was fired. In most cases, however, the tiger when hit 
from a tree, is quite unconscious of the sportsman's position, very rarely look- 
ing upto seek his foe, but springing forward, as if he always looked for danger 
in front. ‘ 

Although some of the finest features of the sport are lost by pursuing this 
method of shooting from trees, yet there is something indescribably exciting in 
watching for a tiger's approach. I have seen and shot many ; and yet, to the 
last, the jungle king always burst upon my sight witha startling shock, that must 
be felt tobe conceived. The noble brute in all the consciousness of his tremen- 
dous strength, stands, in striped beauty, before you ; for years he has been the 
tyrant of some gloomy thicket, and no eyes have rested on his mighty form, save 
those of some poor mangled wretch, who cast one despairing look upon his de- 
stroyer, ere he died. 

There he stands for an instant, full of life, a model of strength and activity 
combined. Uttering a deep growl of defiance, he strides along with stately 
pace, to seek his stronghold, where neither man nor beast dare follow. But he 
will never reach it—the crack of the rifle rings in his startled ear—the ragged 
bullet speeds hissing through his lungs—he springs from the earth with a convul- 
sive bound—the life-blood bubbles from his gasping throat—and his dying grow] 
is mocked by his pursuers. 

A common method of killing tigers, is by watching them at night, and shoot- 
ing them from a tree when they return to feed on the carcass of a bullock which 
they have killed on the previous day. But this plan is both tedious and uncer- 
tain, and is more congenial to the taste of a patient Hindoo than that of an Eu- 
ropean sportsman. 

I have known men who were in the habit of shooting tigers on foot ; but this 
sport is attended with so much danger, that few experienced sportsmen ever 
indulge in it ; and I have remarked that those who did so, were pretty sure, 
sooner or later, to come to an untimely end. All the cat tribe are remarkable 
for their tenacity of life, and this alone is sufficient to render tiger-shooting on 
foot a most hazardous attempt. For even allowing that a man has sufficient 
confidence in his own nerve to permit a tiger to approach quite close, in the cer- 
tainty of hitting him between the eyes, yet he is still far from safe. Any old 
sportsman can assure him, that a ball through the head is not certain to stop a 
tiger. I have myself seen two runa considerable distance, and even charge 
the elephant, after receiving a ball in the forehead. Fatal accidents too often 
occur from men carelessly approaching a fallen tiger. A Madras sepoy was 
killed some years ago while measuring a tiger which had fallen, and was appa- 
rently dead ; the expiring brute struck at him, and fractured lis skull by one 
blow of his tremendous paw. Only a few months have elapsed since an officer 
in/the Madras army was struck dead by a dying tiger, under precisely similar 
circumstances. I recollect another instance of a poor fellow who was render- 
ed a cripple for life in the same way. He, with his father, an old shikaree, 
fired from a tree ata tiger, which, to all appearance, fell dead. The young 
man, contrary to his father’s earnest entreaties, leapt down, and applied his 
match to the tiger’s whiskers, for the purpose of singeing them otf. The tiger 
turned upon him, and seizing him by the thigh, held him fast, till forced by 
death to relax the gripe. I saw. the lad walking with a crutch some months 
after the accident occurred. The limb was then contracted and wasted to the 
bone, without any prospect of its ever improving. 

In proof of the extraordinary muscular power which a tiger can exert, I shall 
quote two remarkable instances among many that have come under my notice. 
A bullock was killed by a tiger near our encampment, on the banks of the 
Tumboodra, in a field su ed by a hedge of prickly-pear, about six feet in 
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peons, who brought intelligence to the tents. Within two hours we were at th 
spot, and, to our astonishment, the carcass of the bullock, partly devo “ 
ed, on the outside of the fence. Not atwig in the hedge was broken, and theJonly 
clues to account for this apparent mystery, were the deeply-impressed het 
prints of a large tiger, on either side of the hedge, from which it appeared that 
he must have sprung over the barrier with his prey in his jaws. The Soiifirna, 
tion afforded, by le traces, to the peon’s assertion that the bullock ond 
killed within the inclosure, and the impossibility of the carcass having been o 
moved in any other way, alone convinced us of this fact ; otherwise we cor la 
not have believed that an animal weighing under 600 Ib could have exerted s 4 h 
prodigious —— = 

Any one who has examined the anatomical structure of a tiger, hcwever 
would readily believe the extraordinary power he is capable of exerting | His 
fore-leg is the most perfect and beautiful piece of mechanism that can be on. 
ceived, supported by a bone as hard and compact as ivory, and displayin a 
mass of sinew and muscle, to be found only in this most formidable Seagen® of 
the most agile and destructive of all animals.* His jaws, neck, and shoulders 
evince correspending strength. And, with reference to the foregoing anecdote. 
it must be borne in mind, that the cattle of India (with the exception of buffa. 
loes and a particular breed used for drawing carriages), are of small size, and 
do not usually exceed the tiger himself in weight. od 

The other instance to which I have alluded, was as follows : 

Four fine oxen, harnessed in the same team, were destroyed by a tiger while 
their owner was driving them in the plough. He described their death as 
having been the work of a few seconds. When in the act of turning his cattle at 
the end of a furrow, a tiger sprang from some neighbouring brushwood, ov the 
leading bullock, broke his neck by a single wrench, and before the other terrig- 
ed animals could disengage themselves, al] were destroyed in the same manner 
Phe man fled to a neighbouring tree, from whence he ‘saw the monster finish 
his work of death, and trot back into the jungle without touching the carcasses 
as if. he had done it from mere love of slaughter, and not to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. \ ? 

_My friend E , from whom I had this anecdote, saw the bullocks imme- 
diately after they were killed, and found that one of them had been throw, back 
with such violence, that his horns were driven into the ground to a considerable 
depth. , 

I once examined the carcass of a bullock that had been killed by atiger. It 
exhibited no marks of violence, except the punctures of five claws on each side 
of the head, and a stream of blood flowing from the nostrils ; but the skull was 
so completely smashed, that the head yielded to the pressure of my lind, like 
a bag full of crushed bones. 

A curious mode of killing tigers, practised by the natives of the Wynad dis- 
trict, deserves notice. When one of these animals is discovered, the covert in 
which he lies is enclosed by a strong net, supported by bamboos of a sofficient 
height to prevent his leaping over it. All being prepared, the villagers, head- 
ed by their priests, surround the outside of the net, armed with long spears ; 
and provoking the tiger to attack them, they meet him as he charges, and pierce 
him through this, apparently feeble, but impassable barrier, till he falls. 

A gentleman who was present at one of these scenes, describes it as rnost in- 
teresting, and excitmg in the highest degree, for there existed the appearance 
of imminent danger, although, in reality, it was almost impossible for the tiger 
to reach his assailants. The net, loosely suspended, yielded to the bounds made 
by the enraged animal without breaking, and he retired, bleeding and discourag- 
ed, from each attack. 

Tigers have been speared, however, without any such defence as that just 
deseribed. Colonel Welsh, in a work upon India, published some years ago, 
mentioned the resident at Mysore having procured several live tigers and leo- 
pards, which were, upon different occasions, turned out upon the race-course at 
Bangalore, and speared by himself and two gentlemen from horseback. 

; Phis, although a daring feat, and one which argues great courage on the part 
of the horse, is one which [ can conceive unattended with any very great risk, 
from what I have seen of the cowardly nature of the tiger after he has been 
once captured. But what will be said to the feat recorded by Sir J. M., who 
Was an eye-witness to the fact, of a gentleman (I do not recollect his name at 
present, but I think it was Captain Skinner), who used, single-handed, and 
armed only with a spear, to kill tigers in the field off a little Arab horse ! 

Were it not that this fact is too notorious to be doubted, I would hardly ex- 
pect any one who knows a tiger’s powers, to belicve it possible. There are few 
animals that an Indian sportsman, armed with a spear and mounted on a high- 
couraged horse, may not venture to attack with good hopes of success. I have 
myself known many instances of leopards being speared in this manner. But 
from what I have seen of the tiger, I should say it required more nerve, more 





prowess against wild animals, that has ever come under my notice. I believe 
the method pursued by this daring horseman, was to gallop round the tiger, in 
a circle, gradually diminishing the distance, till he found himself within reach, 
when he threw his spear with unerring aim, and instantly wheeled off, to avoid 
the charge of the animal, in the event of his being only wounded. 

Five brothers, all tine resolute young fellows, who lived at Shikarpoor, in the 
Mysore country, were in the habit of attacking tigers when asleep and gorged 
with food, and destroying them by one determined charge. They advanced in 
a body, each armed with a long stout spear, and at a preconcerted signal, plunged 
their weapons at the same moment into the sleeping brute. : 

When I last heard of them, they had killed several tigers without any. acci- 
dent occurring ; but I should think this system could not be long pursued, unat- 
tended by some fatal disaster. It could only be attempted successfully when 
the tiger was lying, gorged with food, in some open place, free of thick jungle, 
aud easy of access, where all the men could get round him unperceived ; for if 
he discovered his assailants before. the blow was struck, fifty, instead of five, 
would have but little chance against hin. 

_ The natives, inthe wilder districts, make use of various devices for killing 
tigers—such as poison, pitfalls, and traps of various kinds; but these hardly 
come under the denomination of hunting, and have been too often described, to 
require any particular notice here. 
in countries well stocked with cattle, tigers prey almost entirely or. them— 
even the huge buffalo falls beneath his strength when taken by surprise, but 
when prepared, he resists, and not unfrequently beats off the aggressor. 

At the courts of native princes, it is usual at great festivals to exhibit combats 
between buffaloes and tigers, in which the former almost invariably come off 
victorious. It must be remembered, however, that a tiger loses all courage in 
confinement, and suffers the buffalo to toss him about with his huge horns, with- 
out making any effectual effort to defend himself. 

Two tigers, which had been taken in a box-trap near Dharwar, were turned 








stead of showing fight, ran round the walls trying to conceal themselves, the 
buil following them up, and tossing them like footballs, till in pity to their 
somes and disgust at their cowardice, we put an end to the scene by shooting 
them. 

Several shrkarees in the Canara Forest have told me, that jungle-dogs when 
assembled in large packs, frequently attack and tear tigers to pieces. ‘I'wo or 
three instances of this have been related to me, which I hardly know whether to 
believe or not. The wild dog of India is a very fierce animal, about the size of 
a large pointer, of an uniform red, or bright chestnut colour, with upright point- 
ed ears, and a drooping bushy tail. They hunt in packs of from ten to thirty, 
and run mute. They are capable of pulling down almost any animal inhabiting 
the forest, and have even been known to attack men. With regard to their at- 
tacking tigers, I can only vouch for this fact, that tigers appear to dread them, 
or at least to dislike their company, and decamp from their usual haunts when- 
ever a pack of wild dogs take up their quarters in the same cover. 

Eveuing is the time at which tigers seek their prey. During the day they 
seldom move from the thicket which they have selected as their lair, and it is 
owing to this cause that they are rarely seen unsought. I believe that a tiger, 
unless a confirmed man-eater, will not attack a man by daylight, except under 
peculiar circumstances, such as meeting him suddenly face to face, or when 
pressed by hunger, or in defence of its young, when a tigress is on the watch to 
prevent any one from approaching her offspring. 

This last feeling, which inspires the most timid animals with courage, would 
lead us to suppose that the savage tigress would become fierce enough to pro- 
tect her young from any danger; but I have not found this to be the case. 

We frequently killed tigresses, with cubs of all ages, and I never saw one 
evince any maternal affection when she herself was in danger. They gene- 

rally left their young to shift for themselves, displaying no unusual ferocity, nor 

any anxiety for the safety of their cubs. ‘ 

The instinctive dread of man, which is implanted in the nature of every ani- 

mal, prevents even the bloodthirsty tiger from making him his prey, until acci- 

dent has once shown the brute how inferior in bodily strength is man to the 

animals on which he usually feeds. This discovery once made, and human 

fiesh once tasted, the nature of the tiger appears to be changed. 

From the day on which he first overcomes the Lord of the Creation he feels 

that his former dread of man was groundless. It is easier, far, to grind the 

bones of our feeble frame than to dislocate the spine of an ox ; and the tiger, 

finding this, becomes a man-eater. He now deserts the forest and takes up his 

quarters in the neighbourhood of some village—cattle pass by unheeded, but 

their owners perish,—and the tiger is then the most feartul of all animals. 

A man-eater generally becomes remarkably cunning, as will be seen by the 


following anecdote. 





* The fore-arm of a moderate sized tiger, of which I took the dimensions with great 
accuracy, measured two feet seven inches in circumference. The tiger measwed, {101 





point of nose to end of tail, nine feet five inches. 


lionlike courage rather, to attack a tiger thus, than to perform any deed of; 





out in the courtyard of an old fort, before a large male buffalo. The tigers, in- ' 
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ore years ago, a tigress in Kandish was the terror of ths country, which she 

ved like a destroying fiend. She preyed entirely upon men, shifting her 
ers from village to village so rapidly, as to render it exceedingly difficult to 

vn. ‘To-day a man was carried off ; every cover in theSneighbour- 

was tued In vain—the enemy had decamped ; and, next morning, another 
had cisappeared from a village many miles distant. Rewards were of- 

| by government for her destruction ; they were doubled ; but such was the 
pred by this tigress, whose cunning was only equalled by her ferocity, 
no one would venture to attack her. Matters became worse ; whole villa- 
were deserted ; people hardly dared to leave their houses ; and day after 
ne fauly was left mourning. Of course the Kandish sportsmen pro- 
beat up her quarters, as soonas informationreached them. A chosen 
lof Bheels were put upon her trail, and for four days, followed it incessantly 

r burning sands, before they could surround her—so watchful had she 
ome in guarding against surprise—but what will not Bheels accomplish ! 

On the foarth day the welcome iatelligence reached head-quarters that this 

ious Ligress was at last hemmed into a small thicket. Several sportsmen, 
panied by a good elephant, were soon at the ground. ‘They arrived on 

seback, and one of them in crossing a small ravine leading into the cover was 

‘ged by the tigress, and escaped only by his horse’s speed. She was already 
‘he alert, and no time was to be lost. The elephant was mounted, and with 

| walxing by his side to track, proceeded into the cover. he trail was 

j distinct, and after leading them in a circuitous direction round the jungle, 
ned to the very spot where they had first taken it up. Here all further 

e was lost, and even the Bheel was at fault. A cast was made without suc- 
but on trying back they were astonished by discovering the fresh track of 
t over that of the elephant. This was quite unaccountable. Again they 

ule a cirewit of the jungle, and again the mysterious footprint followed, but 

(no tiger appeared. ‘They halted, uncertain how to proceed. ‘The Bheel 
just left the elephant’s side, and Captain O , who was in the howdah, 

. turned to look behind him, when to his utter amazement he encountered the 

e of the crafty old devil of a tigress, crouching close under the elephant’s 
pper, and intently eyeing the Bheel, as if watching her opportunity to spring 
1 hin tae moment he exposed himself by leaving the cover of the howdah. 

had ali along been following in the footsteps of the elephant, which accounted 

‘he mysterious double trail, and appeared bent upon carrying off the Bheel, 
i! aware that without the aid of his sagacity the weapons of the sportsmen 

| be of little avail. ‘The hour was come at last. Captain O seized 

ivourabie moment, and a bali, directly between the eyes, laid her dead upon 
pot. ‘Thus fell one of the most cunning and destructive brutes that ever 
ed a country. 

Ucfore dismissing the subject of tiger-hunting, I cannot resist introducing a 
rous adventure told me by an old Kandish sportsman, in whose own word 
ill endeavour to relate it. 

We were closing in upon a wounded tiger, whose hind leg was broken. 
ic Bheels, who had run up the trail to a patch of high grass, were drawing 
<, now that their game was found, when the brute started up behind the 
phant, and charged the nearest man, a little hairy, bandy-legged, square- 

y, more like a satyr than a human being. Away spun the Bheel for 
tree, with the wounded tiger roaring at his haunches. By the Pro- 
sit, it would have done your heart good to see the springs the active little 

Just in time he reached the tree, and scrambled into a branch, 

ly outotreach. ‘There he sat, crouched up into the smallest possible com- 

ting every moment to be among the Houries. ‘he tiger made seve- 
| desperate efforts to reach him, but the broken hind leg failing, he dropped 
shausted. It was now the Bheel’s turn. He saw that he was sate, and 
rcingly commenced a philippic against the father and mother, sisters, aunts, 
es and children of his helpless enemy, who sat with glaring eyeballs fixed 
us contemptible little reviler, and roaring as if his heart would break with 
As the excited orator warmed by his own eloquence, he began skipping 

| branca to branch, grinning and chattering with the emphasis of an enraged 
on, pouring out a torrent of the most foul abuse, and attributing to the 
farnily in general, and his female relatives in particular, every crime and 
that ever was or will be committed. Occasionally he varied his insults 
aring, in imitation of the tiger, and at last, when fairly exhausted, he leant 
vard tul he appeared within the grasp of the enraged animal, and ended 
table scene by spitting in his face. So very absurd was the whole 
we who were at first saoving up the elephant, in alarm for the safety 
le hairy friend, ended by laughing till our sides ached; and it was 
vithout reluctance that we put an end tothe scene by firing a death- 
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e pantaer, of which two, and in the opinion of some sportsmen three va- 
are found in India, is searcely less formidable than the tiger. Its inferior 
igth is compensated by greater agility, and the extreme rapidity of 1ts at- 
renders it, im my opinion, a still more dangerous animal to encounter on 
lt is generally found in rocky ravines and thickly wooded hills, and from 
nature of its haunts, as well az its skulking habits, it is difficult to mark 
From these causes it is not so frequently encountered as the tiger, and 
habits are, consequently, léss familiar to European sportsmen than those of 
lareer feline. 
(he description already given of the system pursued in tiger-shooting applies 
) the hunting of this animal. Both are followed on elephants, or beat 
Bat it should be remembered that, although a tiger 
not climb, a panther can, and a branch safe from the attack of the former, 
afford little or no protection against the superior activity of the latter. 
hers have, on several occasions, been speared from horseback, but the se- 
accidents which have occurred, and which are always likely to occur, in so 
dangerous a sport, have prevented its becoming a general practice, even 
the most daring. 
space will not admit of my giving any examples of panther shooting in 
chapter, but we shall have occasion hereafter to record some instances In 
journal of promiscuous sport. 
‘he Old Forest Ranger has to apologize to his fair readers for having infiict- 
yn them such an unmitigated chapter of wild beasts. But if they will only 
ive patience with him till next month, he will try to furnish them with some- 
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STEEPLE CHASE IN CANADA. 

The Garrison, at London, (C. W.,) have always been among the foremost in 
romoting in this distant portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, the manly amuse- 
meats which form part and parcel of the British character; and very recently 
a beilliant Steeple Chase has been broagnt toa successful termination through 
their spirited efforts. An obliging correspondent has furnished us with the sub 
joined account of this Steeple Chase, and we commend his clever communica- 
on to the attention of our readers. The ‘* Royals,’’ we believe, are expected 
quarters here in the course of a week or two; and we are glad to find that the 
‘ace held by the gallant 83!, in public estimation among this community will 

ve worthily supplied by so distinguished a corps as ** the Rovals.”5 


To the Editor of the Toronto Herald: Sir.—Having for the last two years 
beea ove of many woo have been gratified by witnessing the Garrison Sceeple 
Chases, at London, C. W.; and hearing that the 9:h and 10:h of this month were 
named for two days racing, 1 resolved to be present. Oa arriving at Londoo 
On the Sth, the races of the following days were the sole topics of conversation, 
and Wild Bey and The Moose favorites for the race—the former backed to win 
', and the latter at 7:02; Fanny was talked a good deal about, and the 
Red Indian, Murat, and Francis, at longer odds, had each their supporters. 
Ou walking over the course (which was nearly all grass, and particularly we!l 
laid out by the stewards) the fences, especially the made timber ones, struck me 

being some of the severest I had ever seen ; and, as it may be interesting, 
will endeavour to give you some idea of the line. The start was in a small 
yrass field near the river Thames, and led gradually away, over two timber 
feaces, into the Goderich road, after crossing which you come to a barn vard, 
and inte a Jane over a fine piece of grass, leading to a pust and rail of 4 ft. 8in, 
so stitf as to ensure any horse who hit it a fall; after crossing this, the course 
ed over a fine sandy plain to aditch 16 ft. wide, 6 fi. deep, with « 2 ft. 
ist aud rail on the near side ; then away over another lane, and one or two 
smal! grass inclosures, round Mr. Nixon’s baro, into the first piece of ploughed 
land and a wet bit of meadow, to the third lane; over that along some good 
galloping ground to another post and rai 4 ft, 6i0., up to the 4th lane, (which 
had to be taken by an in-and-out jump over two 4't. post and rails), into the 
second piece of ploughed land, end over a light fence into the winning field 


Sweerstawes of £2 each, with £25 added, for horses bona fide the property of, and rid- 
deo by, Officers of her Mejesty’s service in Canada West. 


ai 3 to 


Mr. Newland’s (Royal Regt.) v.g. Wild Boy -.....-- ----- Mr. Wyndham, Royals’ 1 
Mr. Romer’s (14th Kegt.) br. g. Moose ..2---cee-e--20--a- UWNEF,.............24 2 
Mr. Patten’s (Royal Artillery: br. g. Francis.......+------ DURE. .00 ccna nctooses 3 
Mr. Wetherali’s (Royal Regt.) b. g. Murat .......-----.-- Mr. Anderson, 83d Kegt 4 
Mr. Lyson’s (Royal Regt.) b. g. Red Indian .......------- - Owner........ core---- dist. 
Mr. Patten’s (Royal Artillery) b. m. Fanay......---- ----- Mr. Barnaby, R.E..... dist. 


At starting, Fanny took the lead over the first fence, followed by the Moose, 
Murat, Red Indian, and Wild Boy last; in this order they kept to the road, 
wen Moret striking the fence heavily, gave his rider the first fall of the day ; 
and Fauny, bolting for her stable, resigned the lead to Moose, who kept it to the 
Lit. 8 in. fence, which he refused, and Wild Boy coming up immediately after- 
wards, took it in his stride; Red Indian, though striking 1t heavily, managed to 
get over without a fail, as did also Francis and Murat—Fanny and her jockey 
rollmg over it together, and the mare getting away lost all chance of the race. 
By this tome, Mr. Romer, with the Moose, was on the right side of the fence, 
end all five horses were together in the sandy ground leading to the ditch ; 
Wild Boy reached it first, but jumping short, fell in the middle of it ; Red In- 


, the loss of time being caused by the determination of Fireaway’s jockey lo 








— | 


dian at the same time carrying bs rider Over m gailant style, went away with 
a strong lead; Mr. Wyndham having got his horse out of the ditch, doing his 
best to make up lee way, and leaving the o'hers to tumble into the ditch in suc- 
cession. They all, however, got well out, and went away, Francis leading, but 
with little chance of passing the two first horses, who wen ‘on taking their 
jumps steadily, Wild Boy fast tackling Red [udian over tne grass, axing tne 
second post and rail first, and so on ever the in-and-out jump into the lane, 
where Francis got a severe fall, and left The Mouse the third p.ace. n tne 
ploughed land, Mr. Lyson called upon his horse, and brought bim close to Wild 
Boy at the last fence, Wild Boy clearing it about a length in front—then en- 
sued as good a race as could be seen, Red Indian beating Wild Boy at the post 
by a length, The Moose claiming the third place from Francis by a neck, and 
Murat several lengths behind. After sv gallant a struggle, it was doubly hard 
to have the laurels snatched from Red Indian at the very moment of victory— 
but so it was, for Mr. Lyson, on coming to scale, wanted weight (only half a 
pound) and was pronounced distanced, Wild Boy being declared the winner. 

The course was about two miles, with 18 fences, and the arrangements re- 
flected the greatest credit upon the stewards—Capt, Devonport, Royal Regt. ; 
Mr. Fisher, Royal Artillery ; and Mr. Douglas, 14th Regt. 

For the * Beaten Piate” next day, The Mouse ridden by Capt. Brown, 83d 
Regt, Murat and Fanny backed by their former jockeys, alone came to the 
post, looking none the worse for their severe work the day before. Fanny, at 
starting, again took the lead over the first fence. when she was passed by The 
Moose and Murat, who kept together till they came to the post and rail; this 
they both refused, and some time was lost in persuading them to face it; The 
Moose got first over, followed by Fanny, who had come up in the meantime. but 
her rider mistaking the course, Murat passed her after taking the fence. Both 
horses jumped into the ditch without attempting to clear it, and scrambled out 
on the opposite bank ; in this they were imitated by Fanny, but, from her mis- 
—— course, she was so far thrown out as to lose al! chance of the race. 
The Moose led over the remaining fences, closely followed by Murat, who, al- 
though doing his best, was evidently the slower horse of the two, and passed 
tLe winning post some 10 or 12 yards behind The Moose. 

After the ** Beaten Plate,” there was an excellent race over the same ground, 
won by Mr. Handy’s Wild Irishman, ridden by Mr. Shanley, in capital style, 
and beating Mr. Bullock's Paddy, and Mr. Allen's Prince Albert—the winner, 
we understand, was sold immediately efter the race to a well known sportsman 
in the Royal Regiment, and we have no doubt will astonish some of our Toron- 
to friends in the autumn. Yours sincerely, SNAFFLE. 








English Sporting Intelligence. 


THE CHESTER CUP RACE. ‘ 

The TRaDESMEN's PLATE of 200 sovs. in specie, added to a Handicap Sweepstakes of 
25 sovs. each, 15 tt., and 5only it deciared on or before the ist of February; the 
second to receive 25 sovs. out of the stakes; the winner of this plate to subscribe 
to it the following year, and to pay 25 sovs. to the expenses of the course out of 
the stakes ; to start opposite the end of the Dee Stands, run twice round, and end 
at the coming-in chair ; 68 subs., 38 of whom declared. 


Mr. Wormald’s ch. h. Millepede, by Velocipede, 5 yrs 7st 3ib......... Bumby ....... 1 
Lord Eglinton’s br. h. Jamie Forest, 6 yrs 7st 2lo ..--.---------------- ROO Gavesee wen 2 
Sir C. Monk’s b. c. Galanthus, 4 yrs 7st ib... 1... 2. -2 cee eee - oe ee ene Cartwright ... 3 
Lord Westminster’s b. g. Martyr, 4 yrs 5st_......---2---------eecenee Maiden ...... v 
Mr. Cuthbert’s b. 1. Queen ot the Tyne, 4 yrs 7st 6lb........-........ POE. sccesce BO 
Mr. Plummer'’s br. m. Alice Hawthorn, 5 yrs So ceed Templeman... 0 
Mr. Moore’s ch. g. Bangor, 6 yrs 8st ........-- eee e Sere * ae MASE cccccce 0 
Capt. Berkeley’s gr. h. Portrait, 5 yis 7st 9ib .........-es-e--e--ee eee G. Whitehouse U 
Mr. Ferguson’s ch. c. Fireaway, 4 yrs 7st Ylb......----------000----e DE ncn aeenee 0 
Mr. Kitching’s br. f. Priscilla Tomboy, 4 yrs 7st 9lb.......--------.-- W. Noble ..... 0 
Mr. J. W. Lovesay’s bl h. The Corsair, aged, 7st 2ib...------------- Wakefield .... 0 
Gen. Sharpe’s ch. g. Lara, 5 yrs 6st 11D... . ccc cc ccccccccccccceesse ee W 
Mr. Stanley’s ch.c. Vakeel,4 yrs ¢st 10!b ...... ae Ea ee Copeland ..... 0 
Col Cradock’s 6. ¢. The Prior, & yie Get...odcc~cunc<cccccuessesssevecs Bodale......<- 0 
Mr. F. Clarke’s b. f. Re-action, 4 yrs 5st 13lb ........---------------- Langstaff ..... 0 
Mr. Graydon’s ch. c. Recompense, 4 yrs 5st 13lb (carried 6st 9.b) .... Maylor........ 0 
Lord Miltown’s b, h. Fidhawn, 5 yrs 5st 7ib (carried 6st 51b)...-..--- S. Darling,jun 6 
Mr. B. Eddisou’s ch. f. Slipshod, 4 yrs 5st (carried 5st 4ib)........-.- DOT ciccctdis 0 
Mr. Bateman’s ch. f. Haitoe, 4 yrs 5st (carried 5st 8lb).-.--......---- T. Day...--.-- v 


Beiting at starting: 2 to 1 agst Millepede, 5 to 1 agst The Corsair, 10to 1 
agst The Queen of the Tyne, 100 to 8 agst Haitoe, 15 to 1 agst Fireaway, 18 
to 1 agst Vakeel, 18 to 1 agst Martyr, and 20 tol agst any other. When the 
horses were brought out for saddling, there was scarcely one but seemed in 
first-rate condition. ‘The Corsairin particular, looked so well, as greatly to 
increase the confidence of his friends. A great delay took place in getting 
the horses together, the first start not taking place till halt-past four o’ciock, 


be in front. It was thought that if he could get off with the lead he might 
be induced to go and keep it, and the efforts of his rider and his [rish friends 
to give him this advaDtage in some measure Jed to the evil that followed. 
When all were al the post about a dozen or fourteen got off admirably, but 
the rest, who evidently did not want a start, stayed behind, and it is much to 
be regretted that the horses were called back, as there can be no doubt they 
might have gone had they beenso disposed ; indeed, the rider of Re-action 
(whose rider figured in a dirty waistcoats’ shirt sleeves, and a handkerchief 
turban fashion) had much dithculty to k2ep his horse at the post. Alice 
Hawthorn went away in front, with Millipede close to her, and, as she is an 
exceedingly hard puller, it was not till she had gone nearly half way round 
the ccurse that she could bestopped. This prevented others from doing so, 
for, notwithstanding all the shouting they heard, they were doubtful whether 
the leaders meant togo onor stop. A delay of more than half an hour oc- 
curred before they were again brought together, and from the conduct of 
some of the jockeys, it might have been supposed they did not wish for a start 
atall; however, at length a start was made, Su ‘a verv muc : worse [nan ine 
previous one, abouthalfa dozen getting away, some following in a string, 
aud several not moving at al!. Some of the people on the siand called out 
to stop, others to go on, so that those who had the lead did not know what to 
do, every now and then a horse dropping out of the front Jot; and this state 
of uncertainty continued till the foremost had gotto the Ship-vard, a distance 
of halfa mile from the start, the horses being pretty equally distributed over 
the whole space. Inthe meantime the clerk of the course had determined 
they should go,and fortunately for the favourite’s party, Templeman, on 
Alice Hiwthorn, was one of those who had remained at the post. ‘To bim 
the clerk said “ Go on, it’s a start.” He immediately went forward, and go! 
up to Bumby, who wasjust pulling up his horse, a litle way beyond the stand, 
the Queen of the Tyne, The Corsair, and three or four others, being then 
a: much as a hundred yards before them. ‘Templeman was near runniog 
against him, buteried out, “Go along, Bumby, it’s a start,” and both went on 
together, passing the forward horses as they were pulling up, and got to the 
Ship-yard just as the leaders were stopping. Templeman informed them it 
was a start as svon as he reached them, but Millipede got to the front, and in 
the inside, before the others could be got into action again. This pause in 
front had enabled some of those who had seen Millipede and Alice go by to 
close up a little, but there was still a gap between the first and second lol, 
and a long straggling tail behind. Among the now advanced party were 
The Corsair, Jamie Forest, who had a bad start originally, but had got up 
with Alice and Millipede, Martyr, The Queen of the Tyne, Galenthus, and 
Fireaway, and among those at an apparently hopeless distance in the rear, 
were Haitoe, Priscilla Tomboy Re-action, Lara, Fidhawn, and Portrait. 
The four first went on and tried to get up with the others, but Fidhawn and 
Portrait staid behind, and Lara only went as far as the Dee Bridge. Atthe 
second start (for such it may be called) Millipede made the running for a 
short distance, when Alice took it up, followed by The Queen of the ‘Tyne,a 
little in advance ot Millipede. After them came Martyr, The Corsair, and 
Jamie Forest, and then Galanthus and Fireaway, which order continued, 
with the exception of unimportant changes among the rearward ones, till 
coming opposite the stand. Martyr then came to the front, and Alice, who 
had now done her part of the business, declining, gave the second place to 
The Queen of the Tyne, and the third to Millipede. Oa getting to the Ship- 
yard Bangor broke down, and Fireaway, having exhausted his small stock of 
amiavility, turned round, whisked his tail, and gave unequivocal hintsthat it 
would be wise to keep out of hisreach. A little way beyond Martyr gave 
up to The Queen of the Tyne, went on with the runn ng, with a slight lead 
ot Millipede, to the Dee Bridge, when Bumby, after taking a pullat his horse, 
went tothe front; at the same time The Corsair dropped off, completely 
beaten. After making the turn Jamie Forest passed The Queen and Martyr, 
and gotto the girth of Millipede, Galanthus running into the third place, 
and so the race finished, Millipede winning cleverly by a length, Galanthus 
being beaten byten or twelve. After him came Martyr,the Queen of the 
Tyne, and Haitoe, the rest being beaten offat ali distances. From the style of 
Millipede’s running there was scarcely a doubt on the mind of the majority 
present that, notwithstanding the bad start, by which the chance of so many 
horses was entirely thrown out, he must have won had this not been the 
case—[“ Doctors differ’—many good judges are satisfied that Jamie Forest 
would bave won had he started upon equal terms with Millipede. Ep.j]— 
but had any other been in Templeman’s place, there is no saying what the 
result might have been. Atthe time he came up Bumby was too far behind 
everio have made up his ground had the foremost ones got the intelligence 
as soon as he; but as he went on with Alice he was enabled to choose hisown 

lace, and not only got a leading, but an inside one—no trifling advantage, for, 
independent of the saving of distance,the ground near the rai's was deci- 
dedly firmer than in the other parts of the course. The race, after it had 
fairly commenced, was run at a great pace considering state of the ground, 
but the interruption at the start prevented its being timed. [Judex states that 
The Corsair was escorted on the course by six men in smock frocks, and 


i ! ne universal shout when he was beaten! 
with bludgeons! and that there was 0 rom he eee ] 





Irish Foals, &¢.—Mr. Preston's Puicherimea, a ch. c. by Harkaway, and put 
to him again ; Mr. Igoe’s Zillah, a ch. c. by Birdeatcher, and put to him again ; 


Mr. Baldwin's sister to Frank, a ch. ¢. by Birdeatcher, and put to Harkaway ; 


Mr. Knaresborough’s Fair Play, ach. c. by Harkaway, and put to Birdeateher ; 
Mz. Watt's Echiana, ac. by Apollo, Me. Knaresborough's Clearstarcher, @ ch. 
c. oy Fiizwaiton, Mr. Holme’s Famine, and Mr. Ryan’s Malibran, have been 
vvt to Verulam. 

Peri, the dam of Sir Hercules, produced a week since a fine colt foal, by 
Don John, and has been put to Launcelot. She was last year believed to be 
barren, and was purchased at Lord Chesterfield’s sale by Mr. Moore, of the 
Donegal Arms, Belfast, for £50 or £60. He sold her last autumn to R. E. 
Ward, Esq., of Bangor Castle, county of Down, for £100 more if she proved 
to be with foal. She turned out a good bargain for both. 


Lord Caledon purchased The Queen, by Sir Hercules, out of The Nun, by 
Rainbow, from Mr. Moore, of tte Bawn, Aughnacloy, for 100gs., she has been 
put to Simoom, lately imported into Ireland by his lordship. 


To the Editor of Bell's Life in London, Sir—I am greatly surprised to find 
n the advertisemeut of the forthcoming number of the New Sporting Maga- 
zine, in your journal of last week, an article under the head cf ** Maxims of the 
Chase, by Nimrod.” I never wrote such an article, and consider the editor to 
have taken an unwarrantable liberty with my name. I shon!d as soon think 
of hanging myself, as of presuming to offer * Maxims’’ to the public.—I have 
the honor to be, sir, your's obediently, Nimrop. 

April 25, 1843. 

An Epsom correspondent states that George Edwards is engaged to ride 
Amorino for the Derby should his services not be required by Col. Peel. 

We were led into an error in our description given last week of the caves- 
son made by Heavens, of South Molton-street, in stating that it was construet- 
ed with a spring which prevented the respiration of the horse; on explanation, 
we learn that 1t is simply designed, by means of two reins, to confiue a horse's 
mouth, and consequently renderthe action of the common snafile wonderfully 
effective, without in the slightest degree interfering with the animal's 
breathing. 


On Thursday last, at Mr. Godwin's sale at the Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Repository, Little Wonder was sold for £120, Dragonett for 120 gui- 
neas, Burgessfor 49 guineas, grey mare by Speculator for 70 guieas, a bay 
gelding for 63 guineas, and many others at good prices.—The company was 
numerous and highly respectable, amongst whom were several noblemen. 


Trotting Matches at Sunbury —The matches announced in our paper to take 
place on Saturday week, on Sunbury Common, attracted a numerous assem- 
blage of the “trotting fraternity,” and other sporting characters. Hampton 
was the head quarters, and there the speculative gentry congregated in great 
force, but the betting was rather slack—the odds of 5 and 6 to 4 on the Wind- 
sor Cob in the first match, and 2 to 1 on him on the second, meeting but with 
few takers. Considerable delay took place before the preliminaries were ad- 
justed, and we must do the parties interested in the Windsor Cob the justice to 
state that the fault did not rest with them. At length a move was made toa 
distance of four miles from Hampton, that part of Sunbury Common being se- 
lected for the first match, which was between the Windsor Cob, carrying 12st., 
and the Silvertail Cob, 11st., two miles, for £50 a side. Umpires and a refe- 
ree having been appointed, the jocks mounted and came to the post to trot the 
stipulated distance towards Hampton, a “city gentleman” crossing the Silver- 
tail, and a ‘* west-ender” the Windsor Cob. After one false start they got off, 
the Silvertail having the advantage, and showed in front for a short distance, 
but the ‘* Windsor pet” no sooner set properly to work than he gained upon the 
Silvertail, and quickly went abead, ultimately winning by upwards of 100 
yerds, Neither broke from a trot tnrougcow. ‘ ne varties again: enaired: 
‘he Red Lion, Hampton, and, owingto. net e.av waica nad tasen p.ace,t ne 
Windsor Cub hed but little ume to rerreshi or the second match, to ensure its 
coming off before 1t became too dark to watc') the progress of the nags. This 
match was between Little Bob, belonging to a gentleman in the city, and the 
Windsor Cob, for £100 a side, the owners having the option to trot either in 
saddle or harness. The Windsor Cob having been “dressed dowa” was ready 
in half an hour, and appeared at the scratch in saddle, and little Bob in harness, 
2 to 1 for the Cob almost went begging. They started from the ‘ roaring 
arch,” the London side of Hampton, to trot two miles towards the White Hart 
at Hampton Wick. Little Bob went away with the lead for the first 100 yards, 
but was easily overtaken, aud never hada chance afterwards, the gallant Wind- 
sor Cob winning by a considerable distance. ‘ Master Robert” broke once, 
but the Cob did his work in admirable style without a false siep. The ‘*‘ inde- 
fatigable James” of the White Hart wae strongly patruuised after the business 
of the afternoon, or rather evening. had been gone through, and many did not 
reach the metropolis until a late tour. Beli’s Life, 30th April. 





New Match Between Ned Adams and Geo. Sinclair, 
FOR £100 A SIDE. 

This match was confirmed at Jem Burn’s on Wednesday evening last, when 
the following articles were duly signed :— 

“ Articles of agreement entered into this 26th day of Apri), 1843, at the 
Queen’s Head, Qxeen’s Head-court, Windmill-s'reet, between Edward Adams 
and George Sinclair:—The said Edward Adams agrees to fight the said 
George Sinclair a fair stand-up-fight, in a four and twenty feet roped ring, 
half minute time. for £100 a side on Tuesday the 18h of July, half way 
oetween Lonaon ara Liverpoo,, neliner man.o exceed 10st un the morning 
of fighting (to go to scale the night before, if convenient, if not, at eight 
o'clock on the ensuing morning), either party exceeding the stipulated weight 
to forfeit the money deposited. In pursuance of this agreement, £20 a side 
are now deposited in the hands of the stakeholder; the second deposit, of 
£20 a side to be made on Thursday, the 29th of May,at Owen Swift’s; the 
third deposit, of £20 a side, on Thursday, the 8ih of June, at_ Jem Burn’s; 
the fourth deposit, of £20 a side, on Thursday, the 26th of June, at Owen 
Swift’s; and the fifth and last deposit, of £20 a side, on Thursday, the 13th 
of July, at Jem Burn’s, on which occasion the toss for choice of ground shall 
take place. The said deposits to be made between the hours of eightand ten, 
or the party failing to forfeit the money down. The men to be in the ring 
between the hours of twelve and one o’clock, unless an earlier hour shall be 
mutually agreed upon ; either party absent to forfeit the stakes. Two um- 
pires and a referee to be chosen on the ground; the decisson of ‘he latter, in 
the event of dispute, tu be conclusive. In case of magisterial interference, 
the stakeholder to name the next time and place of meeting, if possible on 
the same day; but the stakes not to be given up till fairly won or lost by a 
fight and to be given according to the Socios of the referee, without equi- 
vocation or litigation. 

Owen Swirt for E,. Apams. 
Jem Burn for GeorGe Sincwair. 


Bell's Life 30th April. Witness: H. Hour. 





MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


Mr. C. Kean has addressed the following letter to the Edinburgh news- 
.o" 
—_ * Royal Hotel, April 12, 1843. 

‘‘ Sir—It has been my practice, during fifteen years of professional life, ne- 
ver to answer the report of a newspaper, and I regret much, that, for the 
first time, I feel myself called upon, in self-justitication, to do so. 

“ [thas been reported that I behaved with a wantof courtesy and respect 
towards the public on Monday evening, in not obeying a summons to appear 
a second time before them ; and my object in now adressing you, Is atonceto 
disclaim any such inteation. Immediately on the conclusion of the perform- 
ances I responded to the call of the house by appearing, bowing my acknow- 
ledgments, and then, urged by extreme anxiely from the severe illness of 
Mrs. Kean, I hurried home. Iam prompted to trouble you on this subject 
by feelings that will not for a moment permit mie to allow it to be supposed 
that I could intentionally treat the public of Edinburgh with any degree of 
disrespect, for tothem Iam proud to acknowledge the many and powerful 
obligations which have eventually given me the position I now hold on the 
British stage. 1 beg also to assure you, as all my friends can testify, that I 
have never expressed either displeasure or disappointment at the result of 
this engagement not being equally successful with those of former years; 
and I must add my most positive denial to the statement that | have ever 
‘slurred my parts’ during my present visit. 

“ A eloum may have been thrown over my spir'ts by the unfortanate in- 
disposition of Mrs. Kean, who has not been able to leave her apartment since 
her arrival in Edinburgh, but my professiona, exertions have never been re- 
laxed in the slightest degree. It would be thankless, as well as the height of 
folly, on my part, to fee) displeasure at a comparative want of success, and 
arising from untoward circumstances, especially when I can gratefully refer 
to this engagement as the first for many years that has failed to enrich the 
coffers of this theatre ; though, on the present occasion, the gain has not been 
so great, stil!, on the other hand, there has been nothing approaching to a 
loss, the gross receipts having amounted to 1,0261. 18s., from which I have de- 
rived, asmy portion, 2431. 9s. 

“In conclusion. I hope the public will do me the justice to believe, that 
my heart is too full of gratitude towards them ever intentionally to offend, 
and if mv conduct should be misconstrued by any,I sincerely deplore the 
feos backend ut I have the honour to be, Sir, yours obediently, 

Cuarves Kean.” 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanpata, D. C. Mt. Vernon Course, 2d J.C. Spring Meeting last Tuesday, 30th May. 

Copoure, U.C, - - Annual Spring Meeting, last Wednesday, 31st May. 

Fayette, Mo. - - - Sweepstakes, 8th and 9th of June. 

Louisvitte, Ky. - Oakland Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th June. 

New York City - Union Course, L.1., J.C. Spring Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 30th May. 

Rep Bripee, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 24 Wednesday, 11th Oct. 

‘Toronto, U. C. - - Union C ourse. Turf Ciud Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 30th May. 
“ “ St. Leger Course, Turf Ciub S. M., 2d Wednesday, 8th June. 





TROTTING TO COME. 


Match, $1000 a side, Riptonand Americus, mile heats, in harness, 
sulkies. 5th Monday, 29th May. 


“ “ ty 

















PEOPLE WHO PAY DOUBLE. 

BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

Ne son, when he had but one arm to do battle with, had still two legs to 
stand to his colours on; so may honesty, with reduced means, with hundreds 
cut down to fifties—honesty, put as it were upon half-pay—be still seen upright, 
strong on its feet, and holding to its principle. 

But how if bravery, when bereft of a limb, have to do double duty! How if 

honesty, when impoverished, be doomed to pay double ! 
_ Nothing more widely-spread than poverty; and nothing more narrowly 
judged of and understood. When we look at the poor—the paying poor, who 
breathe the free air of merry England just outside the workhouse gates—we 
recognise the chief necessity of their condition, inthe duty to persevere, summer 
and winter, in a rigid and self-denying economy. But we rarely stop to note 
the working of a more cruel necessity in their lot—we do not mark that they 
are the victims to an incessant and inevitable extravagance. 

We overlook the fact that the poor cannot economize. To possess too little, 
to pay too much, are the chief features of their destiny. To stint, to spare, to 
make hard shift, to feel that the half-farthing will be practically in countless 
bargains a saving coin to them—yet to be constantly, hopelessly, extravagant— 
this is the lot of the poor. 

Our talk all the year round is of the cheapest markets. ‘These are exactly 
the markets to which the poor can never repair. 

‘* Act upon my plan,” cried Fitz-creesus, thrusting his hands into his breeches- 
pockets ; ‘everbody should do as I do. Come I'll let you into my secret. 
Always buy the best. If you want to save, buy the best of everything. It’s 
the cheapest in the end.” 

Fitz-creesus is right; but then the poor are not “everybody.” The poor, 
while they want to save, must buy the worst of everything—the dearest in the 
end. Their slenderness of means ever prevents them from securing a bargain. 
The price of the best, the cheapest in the end, obliges them to take the bad. 
With the most urgent necessity to economize, they are driven helplessly upon 
the improvident course. For the happy “end” they cannot wait; they must 
begin at once with what the deeply-skilled in the art of true cheapness wisely 
reject. 

‘The only riches that fall in the way of the poor are rich maxims, dropping like 
diamond from the lip of the affluent. 

“‘T buy three pair of boots at a time—they last four times as long as a sin- 
gle pair.” “I always pay six-and-twenty for my hat—it lasts out half-a-dozen 
cheap ones.” 

And the poor mechanic, with his saved-up sixpences, and these gratuitous 
gems of economy jingling together in his ears, passes on unprofitingly, to buy 
his country-made shoes, and his sieve-like gossamer. He had not half enough 
money to purchase the cheapest. He bids as little as he may for the dearest 
in’ the end—which end very soon arrives—next Sunday, if it should happen to 
rain! 

The food which nourishes him not, the raiment which wears and washes away 
with ruinous rapidity, the poor man must be contented to secure—contented 
amidst his wants to be ever deepening them—contented to pay double, in virtue 
of the excess of his poverty. He knows his ill-fate, in this respect, but may 
not control it. Cheapness he estcems to be the peculiar, the enviable privilege of 
the rich. 

But such as his purchases are, they are made at the lowest prices, nominally ! 
—on what is called “‘ advantageous terms!” Seldom. ‘The little shopkeeper 
with whom he deals is obliged to get credit, and obliged to give it. The poor 
customer probably never possessed in all his days so much as a single week’r 
wages in advance of the world’s claims upon him. ‘That scanty pittance, the 
receipt whereby gladdens his inmost soul on a Saturday, is not capital, but in- 
come. It is not often to be spent at his will, here or there ; but to be paid in 
quarters where it is already due. He must repair to the same familiar shop, 
rub off the regular score, and be, as usual, re-supplied. He may see in another 
window chese more eligible, or a preferable style of pork ; but his dealings are 
circumscribed—his little ready cash is bespoke. As the grand world buasts but 
one doot-maker, so his little world contains but one baker. He cannot always 
choose his mart_even for dear bargains. 


Are there no other drains, peculiar to the nature of poverty, upon his slender 
resources? Several. But we shall exhibit enough when we shew the tendency 
to waste, the unavoidable extravagance, of A in every instance the 
very smallest quantities. ‘The poor find out this hardness of their condition ; 
but still unavailingly. They are obliged to watch for the turn of the scale, yet 
they lose some grains continually. Their provisions, if they could keep a little 
store, would improve in quality, and go further. Their half-ounce of something 
will serve but for one occasion, one meal ; but could they have afforded to lay 
in a whole ounce, it might have served three times. Never by any turn in 
the course of fortune, can the cheapest way be open to the poor. Every road 
has a turnpike for them; and as others seem to do on Sundays only, they pay 
double every day. 

The poor receive with one hand, but they pay with both. We observe them 
living “ from hand to mouth ;” but when the hand barely reaches the mouth, 
and the efforts and the strain grow greater day by day, we merely moralize on 
the evils of improvidence, and not on the impossibility of economizing, after the 
fashion of wealthier professors, who exult in “laying in a stock,’’ and securing 
the “ cheapest in the end.”’ 

To pay double, however, is not the exclusive affliction of the poor; nor is 
the attainment of cheapness the easy privilege of the rich. ‘The man of wealth, 
like the man of need, must almost necessarily pay double. His wide-necked 
purse may distend or collapse at his will, but he must generally, against his 
will, pay double. He may choose his servants, and change his tradesmen; but 
there are invariably two to one against him ; and the continual consequence is, 
the abominable double payment. 

He pays the highest premium for confidential servants, who plunder him cum 
privilegio, and play the cankerworm sub rosa. He gives the best wages, that 
his trusty servitors may be beyond the reach of temptation; and they 
sell his wax-lights to his own chandler before they have burnt half way. 
be is surely burning the candle at both ends, or, in other words, paying 

ouble. 

The only choice he has, is, not whether he will pay too much or enough, but 
whether the sum to be purloined fiom him shall be extracted from the right-hand 
pocket or the left. He may reduce his establishment, and keep but a single ser- 
vant ; yeta single servant is quite sufficient to make a man pay double. He 
may so watch the solitary extortioner, so cramp him in his sphere of action, so 
bind him down upon the rack of undeviating honesty, as to prevent all ordinary 
inroads upon his own pocket ; but to do this, he must spend more in time than 
he can save in cash; more in labour than a statute-fair could relieve him from ; 
more in health than his physician could restore him in fifty visits. It would be 
the very extravagance of economy. He would rob himself of his peace to save 
his purse. He would hang himself in a twelvemonth, through sheer anxiety to 
prevent another from incurring the penalty. He must keep his eye open in 
sleep, and receive his guests by the kitchen-fire. He must be prepared to die 
the death of a martyr every day he lived; which would be paying the debt of 
nature—oh! more than double. 

But without rendering himself a slaye to servants or tradesmen, the rich man 
may exercise an ordinary sagacity, and forestal the practiser of imposition, by 
striking of as an overcharge one half of the amount of every demand made upon 
him. Still, has he any security—granting that his deduction is assented to— 
that he is not agreeing even then to pay double ? 

__ “ Five hundred is too much for the mare, Mr. Sharpe : two hundred and fifty 
is my maximum.” “‘Ruinous !”? returns Mr. Sharpe; ‘but I must trouble 
your lordship to draw the check.” And the rich man still pays double. 


Such is the tenour of every verse throughout the chapter. An individual is 
seldom so cunning as the world ; and the world is ever lying in ambush near 
the rich man’s pocket. If to counteract the effect of his losses, and to retort 
the aggressions which he cannot avoid, he sues his debtors, or squeezes his ten- 
ants without due secrecy and method, then the world pounces, not upon his 
eae but his reputation. He is damaged in character, rained in temper, hurt 
- e : PS in conscience—and thus, again, to avoid the evils of overcharge, 
—— ouble in another way. The rich know that they are expected to pay, 

oon aun valorem rate, but according “to their‘own honour and dig- 
aie h exactly doubles that of the class half-way down in the gulf of 

Then it must be this class of j i 
: persons, who seem to have just enough for their 
jrants without a superabundance, by whom the penalty of paying double is 
pve tously avoided! We should hastily in so deciding. have their 
ebts, rr» difficulties, and consequently their double payments—like the notori- 
ously rich and the They borrow money at a hundred per 


poor. 
cent., for the purpose, as they prettily phrase it, of settling with their creditors, | compensate for the violent heat of the day. The heavens presented a sheet of 





The Spirit of the Tins. 


and starting clear. They expect to receive cash in September, and therefore 
buy upon trust in spring what they could get at half-price with ready money in 
the autumn. They promise to pay, and really do pay—tor the stamp on which 
the promise is written. Then follow law-expenses, and these soon leave mere 
double payments far in the distance. When the prison-door is double-locked 
upon them, they find that they have been paying both m money and repute— 
coats their credit for probity, by actually giving forty shillings for a sove- 
reign. If they can raise the wind high enough to blow them over the walls, 
they turn out to be rigid economists ; and call a hackney-coach to drive toa 
cheap shop two miles off for a half-crown pair of gloves. 

Misfortunes never come single ;” and if there be people, as some think 
there are, who deem the payment of debts a misfortune, they must of course 
pay double. We have heard of persons who pay beforehand, and who, being 
ooked upon as the worst of paymasters, are made to pay again. This species 
of liquidator is fast dwindling away, and will soon be as extinct as Old Double 
himself, who died in the time of Shallow. 

But Moncy (Heaven be praised !) is not the only substantial thing in this 
world of debtor and creditor. There is such an article as Love ; but with the 
desperate determination of securing it, men, corrupted by habit in pecuniary af- 
fairs, will not scruple now and then to pay double—paying their addresses, that 
is to say, to two ladies at a time—or to one rapidly after the other. Then there 
is the social principle, which involves the paying of visits ; and these are some- 
times paid double, by guests who linger with the door in their hand an uncon- 
scionable time; promising, when they do go, to return speedily and spend a 
long day with you. . 

So, too, there are other purchases than those made in the cheap markets, 
which rich and poor have such difficulty in finding. Men buy fame and glory 
apparently at a marvellously cheap rate—by the mere expenditure of sixty years 
of their lives, or at the total cost of their domestic happiness and quiet. But 
when they have bought fame and glory, they find themselves imperatively obliged 
to expend whatever may remain of liver or intellect, of worldly easy or moral | 
energy, in protecting their purchases from the libeller, the detractor, the assassin. | 
What a painful, what a sickening exhibition have we here, of the common lot 
—to pay double ! 

Self-love, no less than enmity, often enforces the double payment. ‘The ir- 
ascible and the obstinate, for example, inflict the evil upon themselves. The 
hasty unjust expression, at once recalled, seldom re-acts with fearful echoes in 
the breast of the utterer. But he has spoken it, and pride forbids him to re- 
tract ; the summons to unsay it only irritates him to a fiercer extent ; the con- 
sciousness that he is wrong galls him into a resolution to make bad worse ; and 
the little word, the honourable admission, which frankly oflered at first would 
have been received as an atonement, and have purchased him peace, deepens 
into the abject apology, a jury's verdict against a slanderer, or the dying groan 
of a duellist. Sing 

_ To obviate a gloomy ending, with our little essay needs not, we shall offer a 
simple suggestion. ‘The surest way to prepare ourselves for a just and necessa- 
ry resentment of injuries, is to cultivate a faith in kindliness, and to yield to in- | 
stincts of generosity. ‘There is at least one situation in life, and it is by no 
means of rare occurrence to any man, in which with immense advantage to our- 
selves we may liquidate a debt as it were by double entry, and savingly dis- 
charge aclaim twice over. Reader, as often as vou may experience that inva- 
luable blessing—a liberal and timely opportunity of returning a kindness—ray 
DOUBLE. 
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HOURS IN HINDOSTAN. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 


A TALE OF WRITER’S BUILDINGS. 





We had drank deeply; Writers’ Building re-echoed with our shouts of 
mirth; eleven o’clock sounded, yet not a word of parting had yet becn pro- 
nounced. The doll shrob (claret) was execllent ; the guests amusing ; unlike 
orgies of a similar description in Europe, not an argument had arisen to dim 
the brilliant hilarity of the evening. A feeling of brotherhood exists amongst 
Englishmen in India, arising from the distance of their common home, that joms 
them in closer ties of friendship than those we enter into elsewhere, more par- 
ticularly if you are “in the service.” In ovr country aman may be in the 
army, navy, church, or law, and yet not teel that every one in his profession Is, 
consequently, his intimate friend. In india, however, those who as | said be- 
fore, are “inthe service,” consider themselves as inembers of a fraternity which 
binds them together by links of the strongest friendship. It is true, the civilian 
is apt to think himself a much greater man than the soldier ; yet, as this feeling 
is principally displayed by opening his house, and entertaining his less rich fel- 
low-labonrers, the military man has little to grumble at, and consequently par- 
takes of the sumptuous fare afforded him without murmur, as | did on the even- 
ing I have selected for this sketch. 

ack ‘Thornton had lately arrived. He was the son of a director, and, per- 
haps, assumed a few airs and graces in consequence, which were willingly admit- 
ted ; for in Bengal we look upon the lords of Leadenhall as sometimes exceeding 
the Emperor of Russia in power, in riches beyond Croesus, and (I must in com- 
mon gratitude add) in kindness unequalled by any other rulers in the world. To 
come back however to my story. 

The conversation had turned upon ghosts. Some boldly admitted their be- 
lief in such appearances ; others half-doubted: while the third, and most nu- 
merous portion of the company loudly ridiculed the idea as being unpossible. 
offering to undergo all kinds of tests in order to prove their scepticism. At the 
head of this party was young ‘Thornton. 

** Tt is really too ridiculous to talk of such things in the nineteenth century,’ 
cried he. ‘“ Ghosts, indeed ! I should like to see one.” 

**So should I,’ chimed in Gravestock ; ** nothing would give me so much 
pleasure.”’ 7 

‘“*Here’s a health to all ghosts and goblins!” laughingly shouted Tom 
Baghott, a young cavalry-officer, and the the toast was drank with great merri- 
ment. 

‘** As an amendment, I vote that we go and drink it in the church-yard,” said 
Thornton ; “ they’ll hear us better there.” ' 

‘* Really I fear my dear sir, you are going a little too far,” said Mr. Martin, 
the clergyman of St. John’s ; “like yourself, | am no believer in such appear- 
ances as you describe ; but I must confess that I am wholly opposed to such in- 
decorous proceedings as those you propose. Invocations of the kind might, 
indeed, summon with anger the dead from their graves.”’ 

“Twaddle !” interrupted Gravestock. 

‘“‘ Egad ! if they’re to be had out of their very resting-places,” said ‘Thornton, 
‘we'll have ’em. Here goes!” said he ; and, assuming a very serious air and 
manner, in despite of the opposition of the clergyman, he pronounced in a so- 
lemn voice, ‘ By all the powers of necromancy, past, present, and future, by 
every incantation, holy and unholy, by every adjuration, | hereby, if such a | 
thing be possible, call upon the dead to appear!” | 

Baghott, who had left the room fora single instant, hearing this pompous | 
conjuration, suddenly burst into the room with a loud ** Bah!” 

The effect was so sudden, so unexpected, that Thornton uttered a loud 
scream, and sprang from his chair. In an instant the general laugh recalled | 
him to himself, when smarting under the quiz, which being unanimously kept | 
up at his expense, he wisely refrained from resenting, he reseated himself, deter- | 
mined, however, not only to be quits with Master Tom on a future occasion, but | 
also to redeem his character from the braggadocio hue which now slightly 
tinged it. After much laughing, after a hundred other topics had been in turn 
discussed, ‘Thomton suddenly turned round, and abruptly adverted to the con- 
versation, which had already caused himself so much pain : 

‘* Gentlemen, I was taken by surprise just now; I was startled, | acknow- 
ledge, and overcome by sudden fear; but, as you have had your laugh at me, 
it is but fair, in my turn, I should have my revenge on some of you. I require 
but aslight one. A thousand rupees will compensate for the little affront that 
has been put upon me. Now, gents, who will bet me a thousand rupees that I | 
do not go through any ordeal with respect to ghosts and goblins that may be 
assigned to me !”’ 

**T will,” replied the president ; for he wished sincerely to make up for his 
apparent rudeness in having joined the laugh at Thornton’s expense, even though 
he felt he should lose his money. 

* Done !” 

* Done !” 

** Now, then, what am I to do!” 

“Tt is nearly twelve o’clock. You shall go to the churchyard of St. John’s, 
which is close by, and pick up a skull I saw lying there to-day, near old Halli- 
day’s tomb, and with a hammer and nail, which you can take with you, fasten 
the said skull to the wooden monument temporarily erected over the grave of 
poor Martin ; come back, and finish the evening here.—I think I have let him 
off li pa added the president in a whisper to his next neighbour. 

- To ly bargain for one thing, namely, that no practical jokes are played off 
on me. To insure this, promise me that no one stirs from this table till I return ; 
I, on the other hand am willing, on my return, to pledge my honour that I have 
accomplished the task, or pay the bet. You must, however allow me two hours 
to perform it, as I must take the opportunity when the watch is off his beat.”’ 
terms were agreed to, the required assurances given, and Thornton 
started off to his house to prepare himself for his undertaking, leaving the revel- 
lers to enjoy themselves till his return. 

Once more at home, ‘Thornton sent out a scout to see that the coast was clear; 
then changing his dress, and donning a large military cloak, he armed himself 
with a hammer and nail, and started off for St. John’s churchyard. The night 
was one of those beautiful specimens of oriental climates, which im some degree 
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the very darkest blue, thickly studded with stars. No moon was visible, but 
the lesser luminaries gave sufficient light to distingnish imperfectly objects jy 
the immediate neighbourhood. A gentle breeze fanned the earth, slightly sic}. 
ing as it passed through the ornamental buildings of the city. Sh 

Arrived at his destination, without meeting with a single living being, Thorn. 
ton boldly entered the churchyard, steadily resolved to accomplish the feat tha: 
had been proposed tohim. It is true he felt a slight fluttermg around th. 
reigon of the heart, for which he could not account; a ccntinual desire to 
swallow his saliva, which, though generally admitted to be an indication of fear. 
or strong emotion, could scarcely be so in the present instance ; for the yout) 
never stepped more firmly than when he entered the place of Christian 
sepulture. 

Without much difficulty he found the skull ; but as he picked it up, he could 
not help thinking he heard some one pronounce his name. As he raised him- 
self, a shadow appeared to flit by hum. Could he be deceived by his senses? 
Could the dead thus rise to reproach him? Well he knew, after the pledge 
that he had received, that none of his companions could have followed him. 
The man he had sent as scout had too well examined the place to believe tha: 
any one could lurk there. Whence, then, the sound which he had heard, as ;: 
were close to his ear! Already he began to feel that he was wrong in thus 
desecrating by his presence the place of tombs. For a moment he hesitated 
whether he should not return and give up the bet. ‘The money was no object ; 
but the tauntings which would attend such a result he could not bear; 
so, in spite of everything, he determined to complete his task. 

He now strode across the burial-ground. He suddenly felt a jerk. He started, 
and uttered a low ejaculation. He looked round; it was merely his cloak, 
that had caught the comer of a tombstone. He hastily snatched it away, and 
proceeded. Presently he felt a blow on his leg. Fora moment he was star‘led. 
in the next he smiled,as he perceived it was only against a prostrate iron ra), 
that he had hit it. On coming elose to Martin’s place of rest, he stepped on some 
new earth, and sank ankle-deep into it. It was the new grave of a friend, a 
fellow-passenger, who had been interred that morning. He felt shocked ; yer 
determimed on accomplishing his enterprise, he at length laid his hand on the 
wooden tablet, which till the marble one should be completed, covered the re- 
mains of poor Martin,his brother writer, his late chum. 

As he knelt down beside the monument, which consisted of a flat piece of 
board, resting on the four brick walls, about eighteen inches from the ground, 
he felt more inclined to pray for the repose of his friend's soul, than thus to 
pollute the covering to his ashes by an unholy act. Again, however, the idea of 
the ridicule to which he would be exposed, shot across his mind, and he set 
about his task, being determined to do it as quietly as possible. 

Having placed the skull upon the tablet he was pulling out his hammer from 





| his pocket, when, in turning, his hat was suddenly knocked off. He rose, and 


with the boldness often inspired by fear, looked around him. No one was near 

He had, most likely, struck it against something, and so caused it to falloff. In 
grouping around he grasped a human bone, which he threw away with a shud- 
der. Again he felt about, and his hand touched a cold, slimy frog. Its ic) 

clammy chill reminded him of death, he determined to finish his labour betore 
he again sought his hat ; so down lie knelt, and earnestly commenced his task. 
With extreme agitation he began to fasten the skull to the tomb. As the nau 
ground through the bone, he fancied some one or other twitched him from be- 
hiryl ; but, determined that nothing should now deter him, he gave one more 
stgoke, and the dead man’s head was firmly affixed to the monument of his 
friend. 

He was about to rise, when he felt himself held down by the back of his neck. 
Here there could be no mistake. ‘* Who is there?” loudly demanded ‘Thom- 
ton. ‘ By heaven! if you don’t let me go, I'll strike you dead with this ham- 
mer!” No answer was given, and Thornton began to feel extremely agitated. 
‘Who's there, I say? I'll not consider this a joke. Scoundrel, let me up *” 
And he streve to rise, but in vain; the same firm grasp held him by the nape o! 
the neck. His horror now almost amounted to madness ; for, by stretching out 
his leg, he had clearly ascertained that no one was behind him. “ Living or 
dead, you shall not conquer me!” added he, in a paroxysm of fear and despera- 
tion ; * you shail not hold me !”"—and he attempted suddenly to spring up. In 
the next instant he was dashed down upon his face, perfectly insensible. 

In the mean time the two hours demanded by the adventurous bettor had ex- 
pired, and some of the party at the Writers’ Buildings proposed to go and look 
after Thornton, and claim the bet, which was now clearly won. Supposing that 
his courage had failed him, and that he had quietly sneaked home, to avoid the 
sneers of the company, it was proposed they should one and all go to the young 
man’s house, and have their laugh out at his expense. 

The proposal was warmly approved of, and they sallied forth ; but, alas! the 
bird was fown. From the servant’s account, he had evidently gone forth to ac- 
complish the task he had undertaken; so to the burying-place they joyously 
trudged. ‘The gate was open; Thomton was evidently there. They shouted 
to him; no reply was given; so in they marched. Presently they came to 
Martin’s grave, beside which lay their friend, perfectly motionless. In an in- 
stant the drunken party became sobered, and they felt too late that they had 
engaged in an affair likely to terminate in a disagreeable manner, and reproached 
themselves with having seriously frightened a good comrade and a valued friend 
Those who were nearest immediately stepped forward to raise poor Thornton 
up. He was cold and insensidle. A doctor, who was of the party, advanced ; 
he looked alarmed, felt the pulse, put his hand upon the breast, then turning 
round, exclaimed, in a voice which struck terror to every heart around hin, 
“ He is dead—quite dead” 

The friends who supported him hoped he was deceived, and attempted to re- 
move the body. It was attached tothe tomb. In an instant the whole cause 
of his terror and death was apparent. His cloak had slipped in between the 
skull and the tablet-—he had firmly nailed it to the monument, so that when he 
had endeavoured, poor fellow! to rise, he had been held down by the back ot 
the collar, and, striving with a jerk to free himself, had been naturally thrown 
down by it. The matter was hushed up. To this day the friends of the un- 
happy youth know not the cause of his death. From that moment none of the 
company have ever indulged in a practical joke. A brave, a good, and virtuous 
youth was thus immoleted in attempting to prove his courage, where no suc: 
test was required. 

May his example serve as a beacon to the foolhardy ! 





A REMARKABLE Man.—At a temperance meeting recently held in Alabama, 
Col. Lehmanousky, who had been 23 years a soldier in the armies of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, addressed the meeting. He arose before the audience, tall, 
erect and vigorous, with the glow of health in his face, and said: “‘ You see 
before you a man 70 years old. I have fought 200 battles, have 14 wonnds on 
my body, have lived 30 days on horse-flesh, with the bark of trees for my 
bread, snow and ice for my drink, the canopy of heaven for my cvvering, witk- 
out stocking or shoes on my feet, and wiih only a few rags tor my clothing. 
In the deserts of Egypt, I have marched for days with a burning sun upon my 
naked head, feet blisiered in the scorching sand, and with eyes, nostrils and 
mouth filled with dust, and thirst so tormenting that I tore open the veins 01 
my arms and sucked my own blood! Do you ask, how could I survive al! 
these horrors? Ianswer, that, next to the kind providence of God, lowe my 
preservation, my health and vigor, to this fact, rHat 1 NEVER DRANK 4 DRUP OF 
SPIRITUOUS LIQUOR IN MY LIFE. 
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SUNSHINE. 
4 BY ELIZA COOK. 


Who loveth not the sunshine, oh ! who loveth not the bright 

\nd blessed merey of His smile who said, “ Let there be light ?”’ 
Who lifteth not his face to meet the rich and glowing beam ' 

Who dwelleth not with miser eye upon such golden stream ? 

i.ect those who will accord their song to hail ho revel blaze 

That only comes where feasting reigns and courtly gallants gaze ; 
ut the sweet and merty sunshine is a braver theme to sing, 

for it kindles round the peasant while it bursts above the king. 


We hear young voices round us now swell loud in eager joy, 

We're jostled by the tiny child and sturdy, romping boy ; 

[n city-street and hamlet-path we see blythe forms arise, 

And childhood’s April life comes forth as glad as April skies, 

Oh! what can be the magic lure that beckons them abroad 

‘To sport upon the dusty stones or tread the grassy sward * 

“Tis the bright and merry sunshine that has called them out to play, 
And scattered them, like busy bees, all humming in our way. 


‘The bloom is on the cherry tree—the leaf is on the elm, 

‘The bird and butterfly have come to claim their fairy realm 
(/nnu:abered stars are on the earth—the fairest who can choose, 
When all are painted with the tints that form the rainbow’s hues? 
What spirit-wand hath wakened them? the branch of late was bare, 
‘he world was desolate—but now there’s beauty every where. 

“Tis the sweet and merry sunshine has unfolded leaf and flower, 
And tells us of the Infinite, of glory, and of power. 


We see old age and poverty forsake the fireside chair, 

And ‘eave a narrow, cheerless home to taste the vernal air ; 

‘he winter hours were long to him who had no spice-warmed cup, 
No bed of down to nestle im, no fur to wrap him up. 

But now he loiters ’mid the crowd, and leans upon his staff, 

He gossips with his lowly friends and joins the children’s laugh ; 
“Tis the bright and merry sunshine that has led the old man out, 
‘l'o hear once more the Babel roar, and wander round about. 


The bright and merry sunshine—see it even creepeth in 
Where prison bars shut out all else from solitude and sin ; 
The doomed one marks the lengthened streak that poureth through the clink, 
It steals along—it flashes, oh! ’tis on his fetter link. 
5 : . 
Why does he close his bloodshot eyest why breathe with grasping groan ? 
Why does he turn to press his brow against the walls of stone ! 
‘he bright and merry sunshine has called back some dream of youth, 
Of green fields and a mother’s love, of happiness and truth. 


‘The sweet and merry sunshine makes the very churchyard fair, 

We half forget the yellow bones while yellow flowers are there ; 

And while the summer beams are thrown upon the osiered heap, 

We tread with lingering footsteps where our “rude forefathers sleep.” 
The hemlock does not seem so rank—the willow is not dull 

‘The rich flood lights the coffin nail and burnishes the skull. 

Oh! the sweet and the merry sunshine is a pleasant thing to see, 
Though it plays upon a grave-stone through the gloomy cypress tree. 


‘There’s a sunshine that is brighter, that is warmer e’en than this, 
That spreadeth round a stronger gleam, and sheds a deeper bliss ; 
That gilds whate’er it touches with a lustre all its own, 

As brilliant on the cottage porch as on Assyria’s throne. 

It gloweth in the human soul, it passeth not away, 

And dark and lonely is the heart that never felt its ray : 

Tis the sweet and inerry sunshine of Affection’s gentle light, 
‘That never wears a sullen cloud and fadeth not in night. 








Tue Pstm.—So important is the date palm to the Arabs, that they have fan- 
cifully invested it with a dignity approaching to that of man, and endowed it 
with the powers of thought and of language. They fable that the young trees 
woo each other with the tenderness of human love, and that truly virtuous adepts 
in the knowledge of the secrets of nature may, with time and study, attain to 
the knowledge ‘of this language and understand the morals and the wisdom of 
these vegetable sages. ‘The last of such favoured adepts was the learned Doc- 
tor Abraham Gaon, who died about the year 1540. ‘The Mahomedan traditions 
have handed many marvels concerning the palm ; among the rest is one which 
must have been borrowed from one of the apocryphal gospels of the infancy of 
Christ. The story is as follows:—When the Virgin Mary was on her way to 
Jerusalem to be registered, she fainted and grew sick at the foot of a palm, so 
aged that the crown was dead, and there remained nothing but the bare trunk. 
She had no sooner. sat down at its root, however, than a clear spring of water 
welled out from beneath the withered palm ; the branches shot fresh and vigor- 
ous from the blackened stem ; the fruit budded, formed, and ripened ; the whole 
graceful plant bowed down towards her, and celestial voices were heard, saying, 
“ Drink, eat, and refresh thine eyes.”’ Thus was the virgin mother comforted, 
and there did she bear her divine son. Whoever was the author of this fable 
must haye been well acquainted with the Greek story of the flight of Latona to 
Delos, where she gave birth to Apollo and Diana under a palm, whence that 
tree was consecrated to Diana. It is said that Theseus first carried the palm 
to Athens from Delos, when he returned in triumph from his victory over the 
Minotaur. But the mainland of Greece was never favourable to the palm, 
though several of the Greek islands were adorned with it. Even in the south 
of Italy they have always been rare, though they are not scarce in some parts 
of Sicily. Near Genoa, there is a narrow, warm, sandy valley, full of palms, 
but they are diminutive in growth and unfruitful ; being cultivated only for the 
sake of the leaves, which are annually sent to the pope’s chapel at Rome, when 
they are blessed, and distributed to the cardinals and other dignitaries, in sign 
of the triumph of the church. Callcott’s Scripture Herbal. 

A Uriirrartan.—* Some twenty years ago,” said a buxom dame, showing 
the antiquities of Dartford Church, ‘+ we lived in that old building you see 
through the windows there. It was in ancient times part of the nunnery.” 
There are some strange old things in such places,”’ remarked we, inquiringly. 
‘«s You may say that, sir,’ replied ‘she ; “and when we left, 1 wouldn’t leave 
them behind me. I-pulled down the whole Trojan War, Hector and Androm- 
ache, sir, tapestry hangings, all worked by the nuns ;_ beautiful, sir.” “ Yes— 
well | have you sold them! Have you them yet? Where are they!” “ Bless 
your heart, sir, they are worn out long ago! I cut them up and made carpets 
of ’em.”’ 

Exammsarion Papers ror THE Decree or B. A.1n THe UNIveRsITY OF 
Lonpon, 1843.—What is the difference between being out on leg-bail, and be- 
ing out for leg before wicket !—between Magna Charta and Charter of the Ly- 
cecum '—between the Bill of Rights and that of your tailor !—Mention what 
vou know of the life and adventures of the famous dog Billy. Did he bear 
any, and what, relationship to the Dog Bill just kicked out of Parliament !— 
‘Trace accurately the steps by which the invention of pickled cucumbers is re- 
ferred to the reign of King Jeremiah.—Write a short essay upon club feet, club 
legs, the knave of clubs, and Mr. Joshua Jones Ashley.—Has Mr. Henson, the 
inventor of the * Aérial,” any pretensions to the title of the modern Diddle-us! 
—Show, if you can, wherein the wit of this question consists ; and state the 
difference between a pun spoken and a pundit.—The whole is equal to all its 
parts ; how do you apply this rule to the case of a blockhead (Joseph Hume, for 
instance) who has no parts at all !—Reconcile the expressions, * flat blashemy, 
and “swearing roundly.” Will squaring the circle assist you in the process ! 
—Compare the Perse of Eschylus with the Percy Anecdotes, and the Pindar 
of Thebes with the Pinder of Wakefield —What and where was Lob’s Pound ! 
—Kefute the calumny that there is something sheepish in the degree of * B. 
A.,” conferred by this University. Consider whether its utter inability to take 
up a position of any elevation is, or Is not, owing to its want of wings. Or 
whether its sickly state can be in any way laid to the charge of the patients in 
the hospital opposite. Give a sketch of its history, and present prospects ;_ In- 
cluding in the former speech of Colonel Stanhope ; and in the latter, the North 
London and Grafton-street East. Punch. 

A New Memaer !—A Highland catechist, while discoursing lately on the 
church question, at a prayer meeting in the parish, adduced the following novel 
feature in the case ;—** My friends,” said he, * there is now a new member in 
the house of com:mons. He was long im the court of sessions; but he has 
now gone to parliament, and was active that night when Mr. Fox Maule was 
putting the English in mind of their duty. ‘I hat member is the devil! and he 
has a great deal to say with our present rulers ! | 

Srraixinc a Baroatn.—Aubrey, in his MS. collections, relates that in seve- 
eal parts of England, when two persons are driving a bargain, one holds out his 
right hand, and says, “ strike me ;” and if the other strike, the bargain holds, 
whence the “ striking a bargain.” The practice ts retained in the mode of say- 


ing, * Done,” to a wager offered, at the same time striking the hand of the 


wagerer, 

George Robins in announcing the sale o 
descantung on “ the annual value of the glebe,”’ the “ 
and shrubbery walk,” winds up the ments of the whole 
incumbent is eighty-six." , 

Recondite Criticism.—In a provincial Useful Knowledge Institute, one read- 
ing ** methinks” in Shakspeare (Much Ado about Nathing), remarked toa com- 
panion, “ This must be wrong and ungramunatical.”’ “ Yes, said the other, “ it 
is evidently a misprint for J thinks.” 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘American Turf Register” and the *‘ Spirit of the Times” 
will Commence, on the 2ist of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
* AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its upprecedented cheapness, wil] con mend itself to all 
classes of thecommunity. The * Chronicle” will be essentially devoted to the inte- 
rests of the Farmer, the Breedei, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatiica! Intelligence will render it grateful to the genera! 
reader. For the tuifilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. PortER, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the ‘* Spirit of the Times” and the * Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects will 
claim his attention in the management of the * Chronicle,” and first 
_ THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of ithe Turf. To this end it will give reports of al/ the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continenta! Europe. 

TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively connned to New York aud Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montrea!, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, al! the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 

BLOOD STUOCK.—All Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
“Chronicle” to the best of the editor's ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of ailthe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the “ Spirit of the 
Times,” the * Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusualiy comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Djts in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—Al] the manlv diversions which give 
zest to lite will be appropriately regarded, and come in for a large share of the editor’s 
attention, With this view, frequent extracts from ** Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magaziues will be given, together with origina! detailsof all 
these recreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be found, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pervain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the “ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shail not be sehind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As opjects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ‘* Chronicle,” wil] be so 
managed as to give zest to all the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

For One Year’s Subscription, in advance .................-...-- Two dollars. 
Ir No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. <A)! letters must be post paid. 

D7 Ageats can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ** Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to NOHN RICHARDS, 

Proprietor and Publisher of the‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. } 
Barclay-street. New York. 





STALLIONS FOR 1843. 





Oy Notrceslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will beinserted during the sea- 
son for Five Dollars in the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 
who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charg 
will be made. 
ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Arthur M. Payne’s stable, 5 miles west of 
Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va., at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


BELSHAZZAK, Imp., by Blackiock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at tie stable of 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Ogle’s Oscar, at Sami. Laird’s stable, Colt’s 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J., at $20 and $30, cold blooded mares, $15, and $1 to groom. 














DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to groom. 





HUSSAR. Imp. (formerly Talma), light grey, by Blue Bonnet, dam ny Pruneiia, at Geo. 
Barnard’s, Shervrooke, Canada East, at $10. 


IBRAHIM PACHA, Imp. (a thorough-bred Arabian, imported by Commodore Elliott, U. 
3. N.. in the frigate Constitution,) at Elkton, Md., at $30.—Joseph Carter, Agent. 


JORDAN, Imp., vy Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at the Vaklana Course, Louisville, 
Ky., at $50.—Lewis Sherley. 

MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable ot E. J. Peebles, in North- 
ampton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $] to the groom. 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, wii) stand this Season at Belfield, Va, at 
$40 and $60.—Thes. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. 


SARPEDON, Imp., oy Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer. at the stable of Wm. G. Skill. 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30. cash, or $40 at the expirationof the season. 


SMERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott, U.S. Navy), at 
Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, N, J., at $30. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
near Alexandria, D.C. 


TALMA, Imp.. light grev, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 


TORNADO, at the stabie of H. Altred Conover, near the Union Cuurse, L. 1., at $20 for 
thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 

TREASUKER, by linp. Homan, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
Spring, L. 1., at $20 for therough-breds, and $10 for aii others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, atthe stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana vy Gohanna, near Jeiferson City 
Missouri, at $50, and $1 to gruoim.—Lewis Sherley. 












































WAGNER, ny Sir Charies,dain by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallatin 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1] to the groom. 


WAXY POPE, Inpe.,oy Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 
Fuiten County, New York. 


te 


WOUDPECKER, by Bertrand, dain by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbox County, 
Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and 350. 


NEW YORK JOCKEY CLUB SPRING RACES. 
UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 

T a meeting of the New York Jockey Club, held at the office of the “ Spirit of the 
A Times” on Friuay, the 10th inst., it was resolved to postpone the Spring Meeting 
trom the second to the last Tuesday in May, the week following the Camden Races. 
The tollowing Jockey Club Purses will be given —$250, Two mile heats—$400, Three 
mile heats, and $8U0, Four mile heats. A Purse for Mile heats will also be given. 
Criterion Stakes, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats. Closed with two 
sub-.: 

Thos. Shi!lingford names ch.c. Commodore Stewart, by Bloody Nathan, out of Lady 
Anderson. 

Chas. 8. Lloyd names ch. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsey, own sister to Medoc. 
The following Sweepstake is open for the meeting, two or more to make a race, to 
name ana close the }st May :— 


Sweepstakes tor 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., mile heats. 
{March b1.) ’ "HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y N. ¥.J. €. 














BEACON COURSE TROTTING. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the above course the last 
week in May. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for all horses never having won a purse over $100, sub. $100 each, 
h. ft.,two mile heats, under the saddle. : 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for ail horses never having won a purse, sub. $100 ea hi, h. ft., 
two mile heats, in harness. é 
No. 3. Sweepstakes tur horses never having trotted for money, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
two mile heats, in harness. ; 
No. 4. Sweepstakes for vorses never having trotted for money, shb. $100 each, h. ft., 
t ile heats, under the saddle. 
“No.5. Sweepaakes for horses never having won a purse over $30, sub. $100 each, b. 
ft., mile heats, best 3 in 5, to wagons; wagon, wirh driver, to weigh s0UIbs. 
No. 6. Sweepstakes tor all horses not over 5 yrs. vid this Spring, sub. $1u0 each, h. ft., 
t le heats in harness. des 

“Sue aeove cutee a close on the Ist of May, by 9 e’clock P.M, at R. Smith’s, 3) 
Park Row. p . a2) 
The regular purses will be given in May. _ CT Apri 

JiM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 
IM CROW, a fine dapple grey cult 4 yrs. old ‘his spring, rising 15 hands 2 inches high, 
J (bred by the jate Gen. T. Emery, of Md.), got by Mingy, dam by Joha Richards. gran- 
dam Faany Wright (own sister to Tammor) by Silver Heels, gs. ' Aurora by Vitzua 
For extended pedigree, see ** Turf Register,” vol. vi. p. 423. was trained by Gen 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo coit, Sambo, that ram at Baltimore. Gen. Emory, 
in a letter to me jast June. says, he is net interior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
, fi il be sold. 

Peico BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her I was 
awarded « Silver Cup, at the Fair vf the American lustitute last Uctober, as the best 


brood inare. . 
i sores, ae Wm. T. Porter, Es3., or of the subscriber, WESRY WATSON. 
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WO thorough-bred, and very handsome*Spanieis, of the King Charles Breed, bei 
a. Dog and Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their ——p 4 
Pe — investment. Taey can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 

of Pear! Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommoniy cheap 'March 4.) 


7 BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen's rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 

Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c, &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate fap better than the Imported ones, An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials always on hand, suitable 
tor country store-keepeis, at the lowest wholesale " at 
ite FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S ng 

N. B. The Charleston Courier, and Boston Evenine Gaentte, wit nigace Insert i 
above six months, and send their bills to this ofiee for tna ie Peeters 














FOR SALE, 
very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIEC i 
A ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, Dani eohend Lesh specialty ie 
be seen at the office of the * Spirit of the Times.” Wii) be sold a bargain. . 


FOR SALE, 
HE celebrated trotting horse SIR PETER. He is sound j 
T trot a mile, it is believed, in 2:40, Enquire at No. 25 Miner-strect. Phitadetpnie. 
*.) 


CApril 15 


(Apr. 29.] 








OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fult HV oid op Lbng a 7 

0. ulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for j j i 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full eobortment of petra dy og = 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.} 


THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, 
Dp ars AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, Jonn K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.} 





a 





ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, wil! find a com/ortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 
N.B. “* Bell’s Life in London,” “‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.} 


’ PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE 8,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, Proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 
oe pie te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which Vigilance and fidelity can 
stow. : 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. , 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N. B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state of the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel! in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—[May 7.) 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 

NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby iniormed that they can obtain in 
- this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention te the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patieats from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
dren without detaining them from school. NIGHT, M. Dd. 

(April 16.) Principal ofthe Institute 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general ¥ for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted tu his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C, C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 

JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
2.—[aug. 27-t.f.] 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 

‘ iy high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part uf severai ma- 

kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upow the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 
Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ** Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
7S. Be ** Jozeph Gillott. Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the tradedthat he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above we!l-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. ( May 8-t.f.) 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
—— them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 
The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 
It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 
Boarders, either fa:nilies, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exizencies of the times, as follows : 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... .......ce-cecesccesee---- $8 pr. Week 











New Yors Augus 











Do. do. (Ladies’ ordimary)........--02--0c-eceeeeeseceseess- 10 pr. week 
Transient Boarders. .............. weet cece ee ner ee werececerccecccecccesses Db pr. day. 
(Cet.15.) 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STRERT, PHILADELPHIA. 

TS new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on tie pian of the Americanand Parisian Hote!s con ointly, havin 
both a Table d’Hote anda iestauran(e icafe The rooms, whichare unusually large a 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor > day, andanequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, will! be furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxus, in every department, have been e 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ** Franklin” will befound oy all who may favor 
them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘*‘ House of Accommodation for St--ngers.”’ 
J. M. ANDERSON & SON. 


Philadelphia, April. 1843 { April 307 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’'S 
IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements tor manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
** Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if lett at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. ‘ 
, JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. | Sept. 24.) 








IMPORTED TRUSTEE. ‘ 

4 me magnificent horse (the property of Water Livineston, Esq , of Now York, 

the sire of Fashion, tne Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will pe Jet to mares at Fifty, 
lars the season, and $1 to the sroom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season wild 
commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JaMBS L. BRADLEY. 


ECLIPSE STABLES, To 
ITUATED attheend of Union-at., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 

Per:uido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the Sonth. The stable has 84 feet front, vy 200 feet 
inlength, with twoaisies 20 feet in wjdth, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to I2of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many Superior horses to suitthem ; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
publicconvenienre. Charges to suit the tines. 

Drovers wilifind it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie - 
tor does notintend keeping forsale, or @ndertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consecuentiy he will be able to aid his patrons ia making sale of their 
stock. Superiorbreak wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and be 
will always take their oills in horses, if desired, at the market price. wy 

Trotting amateurs and owners of race herses will also find complete accommoda 
for their horses in tox stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in 
own stables. . Wm. G. HAUN. 

(Dec. 8.) ¢ 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
(BAALES STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., ¥. J.,.will be prepared the coming 
Spring te execute orders for thoro ed Berkshire trom the imported ve ad 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, fifteen choice sows lately 


rocured from A. B. ALLEN, ., of Buffalo, N.Y. 
: pe nny <P NT will be delivered, weil 











, Con. April, 1843.—(apr. 29.) 
SALE OF BLOOD cK. 
HERE will be sold wating the Baltimore ne baer next, at public sale, -¥ yo 
nat of GEN. EMORY'S STOCK OF HORSES. Thi- lot ise> the best © ” 
stock, Poplar Grove, 2 yrs. Spring, by Priam, a Priam filly, | yr. old, 
and a fine , out of Grecian The day of sale will be on the Thurs- 
day dun 
e Times” for Oct. 1842. 
| For further information, sees he ** Spirit of ite Te NOLBY ay, 1 oat 


(March 26-t my. 13) 


Pigs from this 
cages en ship at New York, for twenty-five to thurty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
ed, wnen desired, at $3 per bbl. 
ater nt ge} ; oo ohne deer wear =~ ae a 
tages r. Alien’s stock at Buffaio, a> - costs of cans 
(goneportation the Sitartiong residence being but half a day’s sey, 
ork. . 
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a 
PARK THEATRE. 


AY, May 29—Mr. SIMPSON’S Beneft—THE APOSTATE—Pescara. Mr. 
M “soord, ~~ «4 has kindly volunteered his services—GRANDFATHER WHITE- 


Grandfather Whitehead, Mr. PLACIDE. 
HP UESDAY—Last night but one of Mr. Booth’s engagement—THE IRON CHEST— 


e d Mortimer, Mr. Booth—and other entertainments. 
Su EDNESDAY—L ast night of Mr. Booth’s engagemeut—The Apostate, and a fayor- 


ite far 


farce. 
RSDAY—Mr. Booth’s Benefit. 
aay" Grandtather Whitehead,” and ‘‘ The West End.’’ 


SATURDAY—Miss WALTER'S Benefit. 


oa Things Theatrical. 


Mr. H. P. Grattan re-appeared on Monday and Tuesday evenings, at the 
Park Theatre, as Master Walter in the “ Hunchback,” and Shylock in * The 
Merchant of Venice,” playing both characters much to the satisfaction of his 
friends. We understand he has left for Albany, where he will play a short en- 
gagement. On Wednesday Mr. Boorn appeared as Richard Ur, and more 
thao realized the expectations of the audience, for he played with more than 
his usval ability, great as that always is, in this difficult character. 

Tue Frencn Company at Nisto’s have taken the town quite by storm by 
the finish and perfection exhibited in their performances. The house has 
nightly been filled by quite the most fashionable audiences we have seen for a 
although perhaps a large portion of the audience were unable 
to understand the language, still the frequent introduction of bits of most 
agreeable music amply repaid them and drew forth their applause. The or. 
chestra is very full and highly effective, being led by Provost, and it is a great 
treat to hear many of the old and favorite overtures played with the care and 
precision they merit, but which they seldom receive. Le Court and Lady 
Bernarp and Ricuer are the principal singers that have yet appeared. They 
al] possess very pleasant voices, though judging from what we have seen of 
them they may lack compass and volume, bot in what they have yet under- 
taken, there is an unpretending simplicity and sweetness that is quite delight- 
ful. There is also an elegance and style exhibited in dressing, and in the most 
mitute details of stage decorations and management, that speaks well for all 
concerned. “ Polichinelli,’ ‘‘ Les Memoires du Diable” and * La Perruche” 
are the main pieces yet produced. The taste of the town being so decidedly 
in favor of operatic performance, and our music-loving friends having been so 
jong debarred from enjoying this luxury, we think we hazard little in predicting 
for this undertaking complete success. 

Since the above was written Mademoiselle Carve has been announced, 
and Jast night appeared as Henriet’e in Auber’s beautiful opeca of “ L'Ambas- 
sadrice.” She has played the part witb great success both in Paris and New 
Orleans, and is an artiste of the highest merit. We have only time this week 
to urge her claims upon a!! our readers and to assure them that they miss a great 
musical treat if they neglect hesring “‘ L'Ambussadrice.” 























long time, and 


MitcueE.t closed the season at the Olympic on Tuesday, on which occasion 
he took his benefit, had a good house, made a speech and a bow to his old 
friends, ard is now rusticating for the summer. A portion of bis company go 
to Caneda fora short sea:on, where they will no doubt be well received. 

Mr. Broven’s Concert at the Apollo, on Wednesday evening, drew together 
a 100m fall of his old friends and admirers. He sings better than in former 
days, and the audience cheered him throughout the whole evering. Miss 
Tayior, formerly of **The Olympic,” added greatly to her reputation by 
the fine style in which she sang two beautiful songs, and a scena from 
“Sonnambula.” Mr. J. H. Brown, also, received an encore for the spirited 
manner in which he sang a new song of his own composition. Altogether it 
was a most pleasant evening's entertainment. 





Foreign Dramatic Intelligence. 


The chef topic of conversation in the theatrical circles has been during the 

week Sheridan Knowles’ new play, which is now in a eourse of rehearsal at 
Drury-lane. It is intended to bring it out, if possible, in Easter week ; and 
why it should not then be produced, we know nut. Some people state that the 
unavoidable postponement of ** Sappho” will delay Knowles’ drama ; we hope 
and believe that such will not be the case, and that so important a novelty (cer- 
tainly the most important of the season) will not be deferred for the sake of any 
opera, however promising. We are told that the piece occupied its admirable 
author an unusually short time in its composition ; but of this we are sure, that, 
when represented, it will bear no marks of haste, for Knowles has a wonderfu! 
facility in writing, and has always done best when he has had least time to 
pause and alter. The story is one of peculiar interest, and the cast includes 
nearly the whule tragic strength of the company—Macready, Phelps, Ander- 
son, and Helen Faucit. Thus it will have all the advantage that can be given 
to it in performance, which, however, has unluckily not always been the case. 
More than one of this great dramatist’s plays have been much injured by the 
want of capacity on the part of the performers to do them justice. Such was 
the fact with respect to his “* Old Maids,” which ran only sixteen or eighteen 
nights, because Knowles, instead of following his usual excellent plan of writ- 
ing a good drama, and trusting to chance and the theatre for actors for it, ** took 
measure,” as it is called, of two at least of the priocipa!l performers in it, and 
when he thought he had “ fitted” them, found that he had committed a mistake, 
and bad formed a talse estimate of their abilities. We have before, more than 
once, lamented this deviation from his old practice ; and, from what we hear, it 
is not likely that he has again fallen into the error. 

We are rejoiced on all accounts that the drama has gone to Drury-lane, and 
not least because it shows that Knowles and Macready have arranged satisfac- 
torily the difference furmerly subsisting between them. As far as the play- 
going public is concerned, nothing could be much more lamentable than that a 
misunderstanding should exist between the first dramatist and the first actor of 
the age. 

The domestic calamity that has unhappily befallen Mrs. Alfred Shaw, is the 
loss of schild; and as it will interfere with her performances for some nights, 
‘she will have to remain at Covent Garden a lit'le longer, in order to complete 
her number of nights there before she goes to Drury-lane, where she is to take 
the part of Climene in ‘Sappho ;” the character of the heroine to be supported 
by Miss Clara Novello. We happen to know several people who heard Miss 
Clara Novello in Italy, and who have since listened to her singing in private, 
and they al] agree that she will take the town by surprise, even more than Miss 
A. Kemble, as she has a much more equal voice, and exceeds her in delicacy 
and finish of execution. How this may be we do not pretend to decide, but we 
may say that neither pains nor expense have been spared in doing justice to the 
opera, as well as the singers in it. Observer, 26th March. 








Mier Majesty’s Theatre. 

Another tempestuous rush at the pit entrances of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
another grand squeeze for places within, and another five hours’ patient and even 
delighted endurance of heat and discomfurt excessive, on the part of @ too nu- 
merous audience, on Thursday evening, proved that, where a benefit is con 
cerned, the charms, both personal and Terpsichorean, of Adele Domilatre, are 
not a whit less excitative of public emotion than those of her more travelled 
rival, Fanny Elssler. Every now end then, to be sure, one has the privileze 
of enjoying fine music, in addition to fine singing, at the Italian Theatre, and 
this was one of those rare and extra blissful occasions. Whether the bewitch- 
ing danscuse, whose “ night” it was, selected tne opera out of the abundance 
of her good taste, or whether she merely experienced the chance-favor of ina- 
nagerial choice, we krow not ; but assuredly the entertainment was of an un- 
usually deiuty kind. We are not about to compare things too utterly distinct in 
class to admit of parallel, yet we may be allowed to say that, after his matchless 
Guillaume Tell, Rossini bas written no opera so complete, so sustainedly 
beautiful as the Barbierre ; and we much doubt whether any comic opera,when 
or by whomsoever indited, would bear the brunt of comparison with it. Of 
course, Grisi was the Rosina of the opera, and it is needless io add another 
word to the encomiums that have so often been hea on her admirable deli- 
Peation of the character; but there were other features of this wholly perfect 

yertemence not by any means to be counted on as a matter of course. Such 
ee hly noble bearing and charming singing of Signor Mario as 
have viva—nearly, if not wholly, the best representative of the character we 
dieses oF = sages oe 2 mastery and accumulation of artistical re- 
whimsical Lablache, by his ludicrous assomption of dignity, enormously 
toate en fidgettiness, and unceasing current of by-pla +» contrive to concen- 

Bartolo, whenever he the w attention of the au- 


os deepite the superior apabilities of the other yet—ae it is always 
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that esseuce of syuthera wagyiness aud Spanish quicksilver, Figaro? Did 
they deem that he could not, in action, bend to the conventional! jocularities of 
the character, or, in singing, adapt himself to the rapid vagaries of its music, 
they would be, as we were, mistuken; for Fornasari was everything that they 
could desire to see Figaro. To be sure, the effect of corporeal agility in a 
person some six feet six inches high, and of breadth and thickness proportion- 
ate, 1s not much to be counted on, neither ought very great lightness of execu- 
tion to ve expected of a voce second only in might of thunder to that of La- 
blache ; nevertheless, we never knew any one on whom the whimsicalities of 
the barber sat more easily than on Fornasari, nor who sang the ve ry difficult 
music of the part with less appearance of effort. The whole performance of 
the Barbiere was such as, perhaps, had never previously been witnessed in this 
country. 

A new divertissement was produced for this occasion, entitled Les Houris. in 
which Adele Dumilatre persoates one of the rewarding angels of the Maho- 
metan paradise, and, with a troup of companion spirits, takes upwards, for ce- 
lestial entertainment, the soul (and body, as it appears) of a voung Mussu!man 
who has been killed in an affray provoked by his piovs condemnation of the 
unlawful orgies of some of his renegede countrymen. It is a trifle extremely 
well got up to display the entrancing graces of Adele Dumilatre, and the agili- 
ty of M. St. Leon (the *piritualized Tark before mentioned). which exceeds all 
we remember to have seen. I: is needless to add that Adele Dumilatre was re- 
ceived, on the occasion of her benefit and penultimate appearance, with the 
extreme of enthusiasm, M.Pilet, the director of the French Opera, is much re- 
viled in Paris for mismanagement ; but he has proved his acuteness in refusing 
to extend the conge of this bewitching danseuse, who accordingly leaves us on 
Sunday en route to feast the starving eyes of her countrymen. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE HAVRE THEATRE. 

The Theatre of Havre was burnt to the ground in the night of Friday 
28th April. We regret to add that M. Fortier, the manager, who resided in 
the apartments attached to the theatre, lost his life. The following account 
of this catastrophe is trom the “Journal du Havre” of Saturday ;—“ At 
about half-past one this morning some persons were attracied to the Place du 
Spectacle by cries of distress, proceeding trom the apartments of the mana- 
ger in the upper part of the theatre. The night was dark, and no sign of 
danger was apparent; but M. Fortier, the manager, was heard, exclaiming 
that the theatre was un fire, and imploring assistance. Some of the persons 
who had arrived at the spot ran for the engines; otners called to M. Fortier 
to save himself. He replied:—‘ My dear friends, it is not the engines that 
will be of immediate use, but a ladder; for I am suffucating; the smoke is 
gaining rapidly upon me. Run tothe scene-room where you will find lad- 
ders.’ At this moment the smoke was seen forcing its way through the roof 
of the theatre. Some persons ran to the scene-room at the back of the thea- 
tre, and ob:ained ladders, but time had been lost in searching for the keys. 
The ladders were placed in front of the theatre, but unfortunately they were 
so shortas scarcely to reach to the windows of the saloon. Whilst this was 
going cn, M. Fortier got out of his window, and his female servant, who 
was the only resident in the building besides himself, took his place at it. 
He held by the ridge of the atic, and with seeming calmness awaited relief. 
When asked by the — below how he proposed to escape from his peril- 
ous position, he suddenly exclaimed— I can bear it no Jonger, I am suffocat- 
ing; it is nseless, my friends, I burn, and must throw myself off; and at the 
same moment he jumped to the ground, from a height of twenty metres 
(more than sixty feet). He came upon the pavement on his feet, but immedi- 
ately fell senseless. He stil] breathed, and would perhaps have recoverec if, 
by a deplorable fatality, the servant, on seeing the desperate actot her mas- 
ter, had not fullowed the example, and fallen upon his body. When taken 
up he was a corpse. The servant, who was still alive, was taken to the hos- 
pital in a senseless state. She had one of her legs broken, and received 
other injuries. Whilst this tragic scene was taking place in presence of the 
few persons on the spot, and of the inhabitants of the neighbouring honses, 
who, being disturbed, had risen from their beds, the fire was gaining ground, 
and immense columns of smoke were rising in theair. The drums now beat, 
the tocsin was sounded, and from ail parts the inhabitants rushed to the scene 
of the disasier. The seamen of the Expeditive were amongst the first who 
came. It was soon ascertained, however, that there was nochance of saving 
the theatre, and that all that could be done was to prevent the extension of the 
fire to the adjoining buildings and this splendid quarter of the town. It was 
now half-past two; the flames had become visible, and were forcing their way 
through all the windows of the theatre. The wind wasto the south-east, and 
blew the flames directly towards the houses, which are only separated irom 
the theatre by the Rue Corneille. It was on this point that the engines play- 
ed, and happily with success. At half-past three the whole of the interior of 
the theatre was a vast furnace, and a loud explosion announced that the gas 
pipes had burst. At daybreak all danger to the surrounding buildings was 
at an end, but the fire continued to rise at the theatre. Whilst we are writing 
it is still burning, and consuming the portions which had remained intact. 
Nothing remains bat the four walls and the facade, with the calcined dial of 
the new clock. The first alarm was given by a yuung man to the porter, by 
whom it was communicated to M. Fortier, who, retaining all his “ sang 
froid,” roused his servant, and, before he attempted to escape, put on some 
articles of dress, and secured some papers. But the alarm was given too 
late; all the issues from the theatre were blocked up by flame and smoke, 
and M. Fortier was compelled to return to his apartment, in the hope of sav- 
ing himself by the exterior. M. Fortier was a clever actor and an intelligent 
and generous man. He is universally regretted, and the regret is the more 
painful, on account of the horrible nature of his death. The theatre was 
opened for the first time on the 22d August, 1823. The building of it, im- 
perfect as it was, is estimated to have cost the town 1,600,000f. It was not in- 
sured. In consequence of this sad event, the rejoicings for the King’s fete, 
on Monday, are suspended by an order of the Mayor. 


ELLISTONIANA. 
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THE THESPIAN ORACLE! 


Tuoven the gods had not exactly made Elliston poetical, there were times 
when he perpetrated rhyme. Like the Delphic oracle of old, he on particular 
occasions delivered himself in verse—not hexameter verse, certainly, but rather 
doggerel, yet his revelations, decrees, or whatever they might be called, like 
those of the priesthood of the oracle in question, were only delivered in such 
moments, under the immediate inspiration of the god, the sulphuric vapour 
which moved the Pythia being supplied by the fumes arising from copious liba- 
tions of Madeira, and sometimes even of a stronger spirit. ‘The narrator re- 
members many ludicrous instances of this odd propensity, but he will only re- 
count the following. 
With his customary goodnature, the actor had gone down to Croydon—the 
theatre of which town had formerly been his property—to star it for the benefit 
of a poor provincial actor, with whom he had become acquainted in the pro- 
gress of his professional peregrinations. 
Preserving his usual regard to outward appearance, he had taken down with 
him his own immediate body-dresser, a man named Biffin. Wishyg to impress 
the good people of Croydon with a proper consideration of his importance, he 
put up at the Greyhound, an inn immediately adjacent to the theatre, and one of 
the most respectable in the town. 
After partaking of a substantial dinner, which he duly moistened with mine 
host's juice of the grape, he at length found himself properly primed for the 
part he had to play. ‘The generous god” in grateful remembrance of the 
actor’s unwearied devotion to him, usually rewarded his votary, proper offerings 
having been poured out to him, by elevating his ideas to that imperative mood 
in which he often felt in reality all the dignity and consequence of the high per- 
sonages he might have to represent, and on this occasion his brain had become 
considerably more sublimated than was usual, even with him. 
The time for his appearance rapidly advancing, he proceeded to make his 
toilet for the evening. ‘This important business being at length completed, and 
having satisfied himself that he was dressed at all points, he desired his obse- 
quious and astonished dresser, in a tone of great solemnity, to procure him a 
coach, the distance from the inn to the theatre being only about two hundred 
yards. 
** A glass coach, sir '’’ said the dresser. 
“ Glass-coach,” said Elliston, “a glass-coach—no, sir—a hackney-coach, or 
a chariot, sir; for I perceive there is a crowd asscinbled outside, and Robert 
William Elliston must not be seen proceeding to the theatre on foot. The dra- 
matic art, sir, is not one that can be performed—(hic)—* stans pede in uno,’ you 
know what I mean? standing on one foot, sir.” Here he staggered considera- 
bly.‘ Egad some people seem as if they could not stand very well on two 
feet. You understand me, friend, you understand !” 
Though Elliston’s Latin, commonplace as it generally was, was all Greek to 
poor Biflin, he did not choose to avow his ignorance, but at once assented. 
“Very true, sir, very true, perfectly understand, sir; but lord bless my soul, 
sir, you cannot get a hackney-coach, or a chariot either here ; there are only the 
regular stages, and they have beer: gone to London this half hour. - 
“Stage me no stage, — or irregular, I say, sir, there are too many tr- 
regular stages in London for the regulars to do any good, they must all be put 
down ; but of this, it is ent for a man to appear on one s/age in 
one evening. Pity it is for me and the public, it should m this instance be on 
the Croydon stage, licensed to carry six inside—Thalia grant there may be six 
inside—and as many outside as Byers will permit. The Lord knows ”—look- 





ing through the window—* there are plenty outside, Biflin ; but, however, 


since it appears that neither a coach nor a chariot can be procured, as it 
possible I can go on foot, you, Biffin, must carry me,” 
| “Carry you, sir?” 
_ “ Ay, sir, upon your shoulders shall you bear Robert William Elliston, a, i 
| in his person the congregated weight of the whole Theatre Royal, Drary Lay, 
| Now, then, take me up, Biffin, but be particularly careful you do not let.” 
down, for I see you have been drinking, Biffin.” : 
| ‘Lord, sir, I have only had the pint of porter you ordered me.” 

** How can that be, when we have had a magnum of Madeira in!” 

* Yes, sir, but I’ve had none of it !”’ 

‘Then I suppose,” said Elliston, winking his laughing eye, with a self-satis. 
fied twinkle, that sufficiently showed how much he enjoyed his own joke “ I 
suppose it is J who must have been drinking! Well, well, take me up { but 
stay, | will but ’noint, and then I'll mount,” pouring out and emptying a last 
bumper at parting. “ Now then, steady, steady, Biffin.” is 

Bestriding the poor fellow’s shoulders, the twain sallied forth into the stree: 
where a nuinber of little boys and idle vagabonds had assembled in order to ge: 
a glimpse of the great comedian as he came out. The ludicrous spectacle pre- 
sented to them by this strange conjunction, this “Ossa on a wart,” excited 
their risible faculties, and notwithstanding the portentous and majestic looks of 
the inimitable mime, they gave a vent to their mirth in loud peals of laughter 
mingled with hurrahs, &c. ; 

Digging his heels into the ribs of Biffin to enforce a halt, our comediay 
summoning all the dignity he was possessed of, as if suddenly inspired, addressed 
his astonished auditors in the following impromptu couplet, 


‘** Hear me and pay attention, little boys, 
You all may follow—” ‘ 
In a tone of gracious condescension, 
** But must not make—a noise! !” 

After delivering this oracular and mysterious intimation, the last part o{ 
which he pronounced m a tone of awful injunction, our hero, again digging his 
heels into the right and left ribs of poor Biffin, ordered him to go on, and go 0 
they did, amidst the boisterous merriment of the assembled rabble, until they 
arrived at the very threshold of the stage door, when happening to tread upoi 
an unlucky piece of orange peel, Biffin’s foot slipped, he fell, and with him fell 
the then reigning majesty of Drury, both master and man measuring their {u|| 
length in a kennel that was none of the cleanest. ‘The shouts of the spectators 
now became louder than ever. Greatly confused, poor Biffin picked up his il- 
lustrious ruler, who looked unutterable things, but, however, moulted no feather 
of his native self-possession, his accustomed state. Wiping down his black silk 
breeches as well as he could, with a white cambric handkerchief, he again, wit) 
a lofty scorn that soared above the reach of calamity, colossus-like, bestrode the 
poor dresser, who proceeded with him up the steps leading to the stage-door 
Gaining this summit, Biffin’s rider made him turn round, and a second time 
halt, both now facing the mob that riotously followed at their heels. Looking 
terribly severe, Elliston then, after a few preparatory hems and hiccups, de- 
livered himself of another distich, the commanding pomposity of which had the 
effect of creating a momentary silence in the somewhat abashed auditors, in the 
pause of which he grandly vanished! to get through his part in the best way 
he could. . 

These were his closing words, sublimely impressive and admirably character- 
istic of the man, noble and commanding in misfortune, towering and collected 
in declension :— 

‘** Cease your vile shouts, there is no cause for scoff, 
True I have fallen—but great’s the fall thereof.” 
—— - 
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Tus well known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet of 
the very largest class. containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERIcAN and ImporTED Horses, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characte tistics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En- 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 


eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 


The property of the Ilon. Battie Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Jonn C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Co!. Joun Croweut, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after 
Trore's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATIIAN, 

The property of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 

after Troys’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 

SHARK, 

The property of Co!. Wm. R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va. ; Engraved by Dick after 

TRoyYe’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxton, U. S.N. 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHeL- 
woop after Txorye’s painting, in the Office of the *‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


BOSTON, 


W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 


ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Prence M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trovs 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun Campse i, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’homme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 


‘* Spirit of the Times.” 
MONARCH, 


The property of Col. Wapz Hampton, of S.C. ; Painted by TRoye expressly for Co}. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PInDELL, Blaine & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by Dunneii 
after Troye’s painting, in the collection of R. PInDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 


The property of A. L. SHoTwett & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 


RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters.) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Drex, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the coliection of Juun Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 
The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Syiphide ;” Engraved by Hinshe|wood 
— a sketch ani original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
pditor. 
On commenciag the present volume of the * Spirit of the Times ”—on the 4th of 
March last—was Issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 
COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
_ _** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 
Engraved by A. L. Dick. in line, after an original portrait in oil by Hknay Inuan, Esq 
now in the Publizher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 


PASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
be determined upon. 


The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledzed “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 
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The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrre for Col. 
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